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PREFACE 



Tlu' cau\i oihujlUMi ^•onv.\-[n has Ik\mi c\ol\iiu: since piioi to I')" 1 wIkmi ilu- 
Ilmiu was Tirst iisoj by lormer VSOl. C\uiiinissioiKM Sklnc\ \\ Mai laiul . Ji litis 
nior.oeianh ci.iitaiiis. /•/ their ord^.r prcparaii^'H, six papers propaicil within Ol/s 
OlYicc of Career luhkatioii duiiiic tlie p^.•liod P>74-I^)7fv each intendeJ to make 
some eontribuiioii to refiiienieiu of ili.e eareci ediieafion eonee[n. 

It is ho[K\i thai interested jtersiMis ^vill read this eolleeiion of" papcis in the 
order in which they appear. Tliis is because, in se\eral \va\s, specific refinements 
and ad a [Ha lions in I lie career educaiion concep' can W >een dunnii ih»' iwo year 
period in which these papers weic pre[)ared. 

Those readiitii this series ol' papers are roniindeii here of two ver> important 
facts. First, because the>- cover a very specific .uid llnite period of time, they wiU 
n-Ji serve ai; adequate ei>mi'iha!iiMi of conceptual efforts. A ver\' ureal deal of 
I'SOl- conceptual acli/ity. wiih respect to career educalioiu took place [uioi to 
tlie lime this sc-: of papers was jireparcd. This set ot'pajiers is best thougiU of as 
representing conceptual efforts lakinti place since ih.e Olfice ol Careei ivhication 
v\,*s oftlcially esnblished within the U.S. Office t)f lulucation. 

/Acoiid. Miese USOE conceptual efforts represent onl>' a small [lart of those 
lakirg ;-,.cc ihrcHighout the I'nitcJ Slates during ihiii two year period. No claim 
nor pretense is made liere that the I'SOl: conceptual efforts are the only ones 
under\va>. Neither \:> an>' claim being niade here that the USOh cinicepUial 
efforts are, in any wa>\ superior \o any others. Rather, the reason these papers 
were drawn together was simply to illustrate, in a developmental fashion, 
conceptual effi^rts in career education of I'SOErs Ofticc Career Hducalion 
during this two year period. B>' placing them in a single publication, it is our 
h,ope that the I'SOfi position will be further clarified. 
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CAREER EDUCATION: A CRUSADE FOR CHANGE 



li has been onW lour ycais since roiiiier VSOl. Coininissioner of Ldiicai.on 
Siilne\ P. MailanJ, Jr. comcil the term "career educaiioii." Since that lime, llie 
concept has swept the country. At a recent I'SOH career educalitMi conference, 
46 State departments of education and 5 of tlic 6 trust territories plus the 
District of Columbia sent rejuescntaiives. Nine state legislatures have passed 
career education legislation. Hundreds of publications on career education have 
been piodu'.'cd and distributed. At least 10 major national associations have 
endorsed career education. Career education programs have Ik en initiated in 
ahiiost one-ihird t>f the nation's \7S)00 scl\ool districts. Career Hducation has 
been endorsed by bodi of the CSOl' Coiumis.sione[s of Hducation - Dr. Jotui O. 
Ottina and Dr. Tcrrel II. Bell -who have followed Dr. Marland in (Kcupying that 
position. When P.L ^).^-,>S0 was pa.ssed and signed into law, in August 1974, 
career education became, for the first time in histor>', a numdato of die Congress 
of the IJniled States, hi October 1^74, the United States Office of Education 
published an official policy paper on career education. Never has a call for 
educational change been adopted so fast in so many places with so few Federal 
dolliirs- In this sx^nsc. career education has truly broken aJl records. 

hi my opinion. Dr. Marland acted wi.scly in refusing to provide a single USOF 
definition of career education w'hen he coined the temi. Instead, he called for 
the meaning of career education to be forged in local. State, and national debate 
and actions. .As a result, career education has been defined in a wide variety of 
ways by widelv diverse segments of our .society. It has sometimes seemed as 
thougli career education is viewed as ;in answer to almost any problem anyone 
could see facing Amencan hducation. For awhile, career education seemed to be 
perceived as a panacea for all the ills of our educational system. This was 
dangerous and unwise. That is, anything regarded as a panacea is almost surely 
doomed to beconr.^ a matter of over promise and under delivery. 

Fortunately, some strong and common threads seem to be evolving with 
reference To the need for ^r' Jte of, and methods to be utilized in implementing 
career edu'iai'on. I* i. iv.m that these common threads be identified and 
disciLssed in ways liiat are c;:ar to the general public. Career education is a 
crusade for change in our entire system of American Education. Unlike some 
previous calls for change, cii'-eer educations*s crusade cannot succeed if only 
educators are invrlved in the -ffori. The changes called for by career education 
involve the broaiier community as well as the system of education. The public 
has a right to know and a responsibility to act in the career education concept. 

In attempting to provide such knowledge as a basis for action, three topics 
must be considered: (a) the need for career education; (b) the nature of career 
education; (c) the actions required for implementation of career education. The 
remainder of this presentation will be devoted to a discussion of these three 
topics. 

() 
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The Need For Caieer Eckication 



nuA-cniCMi. ( hic is ih.c nooJ lo ^"LiiitX .iiul ciujiluiM/L tel. idvii,. hips t\'i\\coii 
education and wuik tor all |vi sous, ilk' s^'^'oiid is iIk' iicoil make \s'o:k a inoit 
incaniiiL'Tiil part of tlio ti>ta! litcstvlc ot all p-MSoiis. \:jk:\\ •>! i!r>c ne.\'s .an he 
piclurcd 111 tciins prbotii socuMv as ,i whole :!!\d ir. Ierm» oi" iiuh\iduais in (he 
MHMety. 

Ainenean 1 diiealivMi has produeed a lelaiiveK te^\ indi\ iduals wlirso el loi is 
have changed ihe entire oeeupatioiial ^trucniie. I'lie lise o( leciini'!o'j\ ha. 
iiieieased the iieeil t'or persons with s|>eeitie v)eeu[^aluMial skills ;'aid ciraiiiaiiealh 
reiiueed the need lor unskilled labor. In additii>n. an^l e;jna;l> i[n[)oriant, it has 
resutied in a lapid rise in the rate vif elianue in the ocenp-atiiinal s\steiu. As a 
tesuil, >iiulh are laeeti with problems whieh. lo manw nuist appear (o be 
v.niil!adk-i»My m nature. I irsl, thev aie [old t!ie\ must aeijuire some -k.- 
eujiatK>nal skills that can be used 'o enter the labv): market. SeeiMul. tlk-y ar^' 
told lhe\ must luive adaplahilil. skills that will enable them lo ehanue wiili 
turiher ehaiiiies m the worKi tit" paid emjMoyment. li is no woiuler that man\ 
appeal eoniusc'Ll and uneeriain. 

.Anieriean educLitioii had done u iiood job in pre[)arinL: a niinoril\' ol" its 
students both to ei>pe with ehaivje and to Iv produetive eoniribuloi s lo still 
greater ehani-'e. U'e have not done a ^jooJ job l\u ihe vast niaiorii\ ot' oui 
students ineludiiiL: mail}' ot .our colieue <^raduates us well as nian\- who leave the 
edueational s\stem at earlier levels. For the great iiiajt)rit\' ofstudents, American 
l\duca!ioir^- prime contribution seems to have been simply lengthening the 
number of years nf schooling. While this lias delayed, for most youth, the time 
at which they seek to enter the labor market, it has not helped greatly in the 
transition tVoni school to work. One dtx^s iu)t solve a prtibleni by tlelayiiig Ihe 
time at which the problem is faced. 

The results of American Hdiicat ion's failure to clarify and enipliasi/c 
relationships between education and work are apparent to all. They can be seen 
in the sickening stability of the ratio of youth to adult einploynicnt reiiiaining at 
a level of 3 to 1. They can be .seen in the coniplaints t)f enipKn'ers that yt)uth 
seeking jobs possess neither the basic academic skills, good work habits, or 
positive work attitudes that make for productive employees. They can be seen in 
the large numbers of youth who can see no relationships between what they learn 
in school :md what they will do when they leave school. They can be seen in the 
large numbers of adults who, when faced with the need tt) change t)ccupations, 
find themselves unequipped for doing so. In all these ways, the past failure of 
American Education to help all students understand and prepare for relation- 
ships between education and work are obvious. The need tt) change is equally 
obvious. 

Important as it is, the need to clarify and act on the increasingly close 
relationships between education and work represents only the tip of the iceberg 
of needed change. At a deeper level, both employers and employees -both youth 
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>iik1 'n-ih p.iui .uul v.^hiiiic-j! ;\vikois '.o bo K'','ki!h' to; vicalor 

IIH.M111I1!." aiui nKMdllll'Jul Ik-Ss 1 ! ^MM W k !MI I v >l 1 ll'.M! !l U'Sl \ Ic. 

I'loji.k' n\ il\ . 0 \p! os.sCii oi It I nil per ni:ni luun . !i;is miil- :i Um ot' ii.itu uial 
:iiul iiilcni.u I'.Mia! ^'niiL-ciii. loo niiinv workcis M.\'in to oiuhiic then jobs i::thiM 
tb.ii! :Min j\MSon;i| siilislnc ( hMi tioin tbon woik. \'\\cy conic i'^ 'Aoik ;is kilc ;is 
possible. k}a' as knic .is |Hi>si[iic. Jiul iook lo!^^.l!U (vi iho itnic the woik d.w is 
ovci. The io>ult i> dc:ici!bc'J id the [>o|Mikii htciaiuic as "\\oikor ahciiation/' 
Debate coiitinue> iCLiauiine bet her worker aHeiKitioii is lUic to woi kei tpaaiilies 
oi jok- LM!>vbtions, i be aii>\\ci. oi' >;iHii>e, i> thai l>o(h ba\'e been in\oIvcJ. There 
i> a ei\in;.: iiee^i !i» cuiUiil the debate aiul move towai'.l sobitivni. C'aiccr 
eJiicaliO[i is ol thai inovein'MU tosvau! >i^hir -v.. 

I he piopniihvi vit one's lil'e spent in [\ik1 eiii[^!o\ iiicnt is decMniitiV As this 
occnis. tfie need loi iiulisidujls to tind nieaaimu and nK^aniiiet idncss m their 
leisuie imie incieasc^. It i> especially impiMiant tor [iiose who tail to fiiul such 
ineaiiiii|>! uliiess m ibe 'Aa^ild ot paid enipb*\ nient. ^el. lai hu) mafiy Severn lohc 
leizardiiui th.e ^^v)rd 'leisure'' as sMii>ru>nhiUs wii!i the \vv)rd '^play." Persons widi 
noibin;:: to do vei\' seldvMn dvi iiuthiiu'.. It seems obvious that many ok our 
current societal pu^l^lenis have steiiimed Irom i^'ir nuw illiuiiiiess and/v>r inability' 
to coticentiatc attention on bow to help itidi\ i.:uj! » jJiain a greater sense ot sell" 
worth and meaning tiirough iheii leisme time. Caieer educjtion also seeks to 
coritiibute lo solutions to those pioiMenis. 

The Mature of Career Education 

The core ot' tlie career cduv'ation con ce fit is centered around a lour letter 
word "work." There is consensus, though tar from universal agreement, i niong 
career education leadei s at the local, State, and national levels thai this is so. The 
negative connotations ass(Kiated with the word "work." in the minds of many, 
make it essential that its meaning, as used in career education, be discussed here, 

"Work" is conscious elTort. other than activities whose primary purpose is 
cither coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for 
oneself and others. In this context, the word '\v(nk" is distinguished from the 
word "Uib<ir" In- the factjhai it represents a purpose chosen by tiie individual. 
This definition can be used to cover the world of paid employment. It also 
applies to the work of the fidl-lime homemaker. the vohuiteer worker^ work 
performed as part of one's leisure time, and the work of the student as a learner. 
Its key words are "conscious.'' "effort,'' ''producing, " and ^'benefits.'' 

The single most important understanding to he derived from this definition is 
its implications of personal meaningfulness for the individual. This is rooted in 
the basic human need of all human beings to becom'? someone through doing 
something. It is the need to do to achieve - to accomplish thai is emphasized in 
this definition. 

The word "work.** as defined here, is not a societal C'bligation. Rather, it is 
more correctly viewed as a human right of all human beings. In a very real sense, 
it is the riglu of each individual to di*^cover both vv/k; she tu he is and why she or 
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exists (!;;on:'h .1, ,, :,:.:.ru>^v.U \l . . ^.l.si.iiA i.'ilc.l 

incaiiiiu'luliu>v> ii; As ;is.',i i,. MiL\i! i. ■;: . '-n vM L * u .! >Vr J v, J jii 
in.Ii\ h.iiijl iy|>i'; iiiiiK) , -uM j i. ; jl )Mt!>! jii, 

v!.v:s 1:1 liis o: he: !il.-:niic \\\r.s, of hm^i \\^\\\ niu: to 

.•h.inro .vaip.n-;is. -oh:,. i^^M!^^i:., {-iii v^i^c's .kv^siri dvMuw. 

ac(!vi(k-s ;iiu! c\|vii-!iv;. t!,u^-i:>!: u \V!;ilc it mJuJc:^ 'Nchool- 

iiu:/' it .-xk'mJn lv\on.! vvluit in !:.Mi;p/^i m i.^.m,.! ^iasMPuiii •..■[t,n,; tliiu!^:!i ih^ 

^ "'''ii^vi , JiK-ii!.^;i" K.;-:: -all -/i.^ii.\i!K as .i . oiii;)iiiaU(.ii v)!' 

^'^^'^-^ 'V:.;\'-i'" ati i 'V.l^i.aii^m'" mean al! o;' activities and 

Hie >iVictal care-; v a; a^M aic to 1k'1|i aach inJiviJi-al want to 

woik. j^quire [\\c vkilU ii: ccs^.i rv v-oik, .ind -n^'ai^c in work thai is saiistVinu 
i^^ tlv iiuiiviiiKil and Ivnvlicia! roi N.:,i;;u-. T1k> iiuliviJualistic uouls of carco^ 
education ai-.' t.i make work p.:^Mhi.^ nieananalnk and sariNfyini: for each 
individual. \':o,v.'d fVofn a ^>v]o^ai (n !u'ni an individualistic sense, 

"work" IS ti'-: uani lal Cv^f- li,^.. ,^m,., , juu:al;on .a ii.vfU. 

Impiementiny Cnreor Education 

'Iwi) key \u.)u!:. "infusion'' and ^'a.diaboralion"- underlie clYorts to ini- 
plenieiit career education. Tiie u\^:d "mrusion" is used to represent allcinpts, 
within ihc fvjrniai system of i-ducalion, to make education, as prepanition for 
work, both a prominent ami a permanent Lioal of all who tt^ach and of all who 
learn. The work 'Volhihoralion'' i.. used lo represent involvement amofi^ 
educators, tiie businessdabor-industry-professional-eoverninont eonununity, and 
the lionie and family structure m careei education. Both words correctly imply a 
number of major and signiHcant ehan^'cs. 

Infusion chanee-^- those internal vvitlun the education system itself-take 
many forms. The\ mclude the folhnving: 

a, A change, becinninjz in the elementary school and continuing through 
college education, toward einphasi/.ing career implications of subject 
matter. Hopefully, this will motivate students to learn more subject mat- 
ter-mcluding the basic skills of reading, mathematics, and communication. 

b. A change, beginning in the elementary school and continuing through 
college education, toward emphasizing good work habits-including good 
study h.abits. Hopefully, such :in emphasis will contribute both to 
increasing academic achievement :md to the use of good work habits in 
work done after leaving the education system. 
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A Lli.miic hcjjnniiio in the ckMikMitaiv sclmol aiul conlinimii^ tlirouiili 
cullcec cducaiion. toward ciuphasi/ing ilio process ol caiooi dovclopiiieiu 
iiicliiuinj^. career awareness, career exploration, career motivation, caieer 
vlecisi(>n niakiiii!;, careei preparation, and career entr\. llopetull\, this will 
iiiciease career options t'oi all students and lead toward more leasoned 
caieer decisions. 

d. A ciuini;e. beginnini: in tiie elementary school and continuii\u through 
college education, toward using periormance evaluation as one means of 
incasuring student accomplisiiments. Iloperuliy, this will aid the student in 
discovering wiial she or he can do and has done- how slie or he has 
succeeded as a result ofwork. This, in turn, should help make work a moie 
personally meaningful experience foi each student and. as a result, helj) 
each student clarity her or his own personal work values, 

e. A change, beginning in the secondary school and continuing through 
postsecondary education, toward recognizing the need to increase the 
quantity, quality, and variety of vocational and technical education 
options oftered all students. Hopefully, this will put our edncaiiona! 
otfermgs more in line with real occupational opportunities. Additionally, 
it should help in opening up opportunities tor college-bonnd sludents to 
s:miple vocational education offerings and for vocational education 
students to elect some courses typical!}' reserved for tlie college l)ound. 
This should, in turn, greatly reduce tiacking. 

These kinds of changes should make it clear that career education is for all 
stud:^nts. that it is not limited to the K-12 levels of education, and that it will 
demand changes in the operational patterns an.l attitudes of all educators. 
Important as these changes are, they will not, by themselves, result ineffective 
career education unless a set of collaborative activities are added to these kinds 
of infusion efforts. 

Among the collaborative efforts needed between the education svstem and 

the 

businessdabor-industiy-professional-government community, the following 
are particularly crucial and important: 

a. A change, beginning in the elementary school and continuing through 
college education, toward using personnel fron*. the world of work outside 
of education as resource persons in the classroorr and as consultants to 
educational personnel. Hopefully, this will help both teachers and students 
become more aware of the world of work, the career implications of 
subject matter, and of the wide variety of work values currently operating 
in our society. 

b. A change, beginning in the elementary school and continuing through 
college education, toward providing observational, work experience, and 
work-study opportunities to students and to those who educate students- 
to teachers, counselors, and school administrators. Hopefully, this will 
create a **third world" for students that will provide them with the kinds 
of knowledge and experiences that will allow them to make a more 
effective transition from the world of schooling to the world of work 
outside education. 
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c. A clKiiigc, boi;iiiiiiiiii in llic scciHuhiiy school and coiitinuini! tiiiouiih 
college ciliicalioii, lowartl cslalilishinv; aiul operaliiiii, in collahoratioi: w ith 
school personnel, joh placement piogiains toi sch»^nl le;«veis. This inchules 
the use of pcisonnel from the worUl ot work mitsitle ol" education in 
teacliing students job seekiui.'., job i;ettini!, and jol> holdiuL'. skills. 
llo|>et'ully, this will provide some help in iCducuii! the curient hi,i:li rale of 
\ luuh unemployment. 

The luune and taniiK structure represents a ciilical and crucial part oi' the 
collaborative eftbrt retjuired lor elTective career etlncation. Much of career 
ediica lion's concerns center around student attitudes, work values, ami career 
decisions. Tb.ese are matters that ate. ami should be, lieavil> intluenced by 
parents. Ainoniz the man\- wa\ s in w hicli we ask parents to join tluN collaboiative 
elTort, the t'olKnvini: are especially important: 

a, \ cliani^e, be^inniuu in the elementary sciuud and continuini! at leaNt 
liuough Grade 12, toward usinu parents as role luodels It)! particular 
occupational life styles thrt)ugh their presence in the classroom aiul/or 
through materials and information they supj^ly foi usl' in the classroom. 
Hopefully, in addition to provitling valuable information, this will also 
help parents view tlicmselvcs aiul their work in a more ptisitive lit:ht. 'I'his, 
in turn, should lielp parents visit with their chikiren in a more pti.iuve 
fashion about work. 

A change, begiiuiing in the elementary scluiol and contiiuiing at least 
through Grade 12. toward hclfiing both parents and children view the 
home as, in part, a kind of work place -as a place where all faiuily 
members work, not just the niothcr. Hopefully, this will illustrate and 
reenforce the kinds of good work habits and positive wt^k values school 
career education programs seek to [uovide. At the very least, it should help 
avoid negating the schooPs efforts. 

A change, beginning in the elementary scluxil and continuiug at least 
through Grade 12. toward involving parents to a greater degree and in a 
nu)re positive fashion in the career developruent of their children. This 
includes encouraging students to discuss career problems and tentative 
career choices with their parents as well as encouraging more contacts 
between parents and career guidance personnel in the schools. Hopefully, 
this will enable schools, parents, and students to work together in 
expanding career options open to students in ways that will protect 
freedom of choice for students ar.d avoid forcing any premature 
occupational decisions. 

d. A change, beginning in the elementary school and continuing at least 
through Grade 12. toward involving parents and school personnel in 
emphasizing the constructive and positive values of work in one's leisure 
time. Hopefully, this, too, will help students in the process of full career 
development. 

These three elements of society~the formal educational system, the 
business-labor-industry-professional-government community, and the home and 
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tainiK siruciuic iiuiM collabiM.Uc if the iicoJ \\)\ aitd \\w prniiiiscs of career 
eJiicalioii ;ire U) be hillilled. Hopefully, lo every eomiuuiulN , iheio will be 
established a (\Mniiiunil> Career luluealion Coordmalini^ Council chargetl with 
policy decisions lor career education. Representation should he present froni all 
iliiec o\ these societal elements. It will be particularly crucial that students 
tlicniselvcs are represented on this Council. 

Two practical quosliotis remain: (a) How much will it cost'* and (b) What are 
lis chances of workini:? A few comments on both questions is in order here. 

Theie is no doubt but tliat career education will cost some money. The 
lariiest subtle cost will be inscrvice education of cducaiumal personnel. The 
second hn|:est cost will be for someone to ^'ramrod" the career education effort. 
Other costs will inchnie those for materials, for the kinds of collaborative efforts 
I have ilescribed, and foi llnancial assistance needed by low-income persons in 
Older lo implement their career tlecisions. Whether such costs represent 
additions to the education budget oi a re-alignment of existing budgets is a 
question yet to W answered in any single t'ashion. 

The greatest cost required for career education is not measured in dollars. 
Rather, it will be me:Lsured in etTort and commitments on the part of those who 
work to make career education effective. Surely, it will take lime and that does 
represent a cost. How we each choose to spend our time and energies is the 
really crucial tjuestion of cost facing career ed'ication. 

Will career education work? The answer will obviously vary from place to 
place. \o one ever said it will be easy- aiid it won't be. No one ever said that all 
teachers, all businessmen, aii parents, ur all .students will endorse or participate 
in a career education effort. It will be easy for each of us to immediately think 
ot many individuals we know who are very unlikely to participate effectively in 
career education. If we build oui plans around probable failures, our chances for 
success are very small indeed. I would rather build plans on a positive basis by 
looking for resources lo make it work rather than obstacles that will prevent it 
from working. 

Finally, no one has siiid that, if implemented fully and effectively, youth 
problems of transition from school to work would disappear. We have said that 
career education can make a positive contribution toward solving such problems. 
It given a chance, it wiil help some. I am convinced of that. I ask that you give it 
that chance. 
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>.i[l'lT odil»..iIU;n iiM'VCllK'Ii! iij'i lu'L'll IIUkIi-UIcK ^H».v.L•^^!ui III .Mini 11^' 

tiinJ^'islJiuliiii.' .iiul Mi[>pi'rt ti| its iwo Ikim. immU uIikIi ( I M«» help 
i!aliM*luaN undcrslaru] jfid »..i[>il.ili/i' t'li lln.' iikrc.js.nv'K ».i>mi[>L\ .uid cfian^Mii^' 
; ','Liii! )n:>lii|)^ bi'twccn I'duc.il urn jnd wurk, .idd (2)t(i iii.ikt .sprk ht\t.nif .1 
::i>iri' [)Cf'>oii.il[> niciiiiiiiMul part ut tin.- (oliil llI^.■^I^lc (ft .ill iiivlivulu.iN WluK', l(> 
^v, Nine, lari'c sck'.iML-rils o; iuii [m ipiil.it h ifi ^^lli never ^h^mkI the i-Jini "'jar* 
^'(liK ithMi those li.ive lieaid and understood these t'o.iis havt- ^'enerally 

end' >rsed them 

llie broad and ainl)iti(»us natuie ot tliew two v'oals stands as a t^ertain 
."laiantee tliat ihe\ will ru^i [le attainei! (juiekU no: easily I aeed with the many 
1 Inioiis sDcictal disparitk'N between eiirrent eondilions in our soeiety and tiiesc 
hiti> ^'i>als. 11 IS nt't Mirpiisin^' th.it qiiesdons siuh as ilie h)Muwin^^, aw hciny, 
a .ked wuii mueaMii;.' Ireijiieik . 

i linw di» \nii e\pLLr ii» Jianfe tlie ^.^lnlmolI mistaken pereeptmris (d tlie 
verier. il piiblic repardin^' the meaning' ol edueatioii, <d "work." and ol 
feL.tion .hi[)s between education and work ' 

How do vou e\[^eel odueat n mal systems t<« initiate ahd ^.arry nut llic kinds 

ot nia]oi retorrii Lalled lt>r b\ i-areer education uulliese fiinc?. when 

edueati* 'ri bu(lj.'ets are beiiif \'ut and no new major l etleral aid to 

education ls bein^' pronosi-d'* 
^ How do vou expect to retluce y(»iitli 'ineinploymeri! when its causes are 

looted III cj>rulitiorr. ow,i whicli education has hltlc it m» ctintrol"' 
J ll(>w ^an you expei r work to hcconic "rneariiii^'jur' and "satislyin/* wlicri 

so many tle-hiiriuini/in^', )obs ex;st and iiUist coniirnie 1(5 exist in the world 

ol paid emphiyrrient'^ 
Sncli (picstioris, re llcctin^', a conceni that career etliicaliofi may be ii crir.ade 
ot ('Vcr promisc and under dch very , arc otten acct)?np:iriic(I by rijajor and 
'.werpirif, proposals lor societal retorm inehi(hn^' such thmj'.s as: 

1 frealioii ol a syslc-iri r»r puf»h( st rvice jobs that all who seek to work arc 

^Miaranteetl eniploymc!?! 
? Creation of an educational voucher systeh; f',iiariin!eein>', each individual 

liorii 4 to 7 years u( pf)^tsec(>iidary etlucalio i iti be otili/ed , us wen lit by 

the ii'dividiiat, durin}^ his or her adult life, 
i ^leatiori ot a system ot f'.iiaraniccd accurate and up to-tlalt- syMcni ol local 

lab >{ market situations and occupational outlook. 
4. Creation ol a complete systeiii ol pcrltMunrice evaluation in educalion 

leading', to abohslmicnt of the Carnegie unit ariil the false credcntialiuii 

re'.ullinj' Ironi over reliance on tlej';ccs. 
'>. Kevisioii ol ijxixtinp, niaiipowcr. ernploynienl licrvice. welliire, and educii- 

(ion Icyjshitloii in ways ihat will rc -allocate I'ederal lund^ so am to 

'uiphasi/i; a n<itlonal education/work iniliative. 
(). i<L'Visioii c)! cxi<itinf/, child labor bws so to (M.'rintt a wider raiiKC ol work 

experience opi)ortunitic*i lor youth. 
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coimiiuiutios m)\v wishing to CDiisidcr career cducalit)U. Those suggestions that 
eiirreiiiK seem most importam iiiid appropriate to me include: 

1 . Secure, study, and debate current hterature describing tlie need tor, nature 
of. and methodoh)gies esseiitial for implementing career education. Do not hrnit 
such study to professional educators. Leaders from the business-labor-industry- 
professional community and parents should be involved in decisions because, if 
career education is to be implemented, they will have key, collaborative roles to 
play. Do not begin witliout .some kind of community consensus. A school board 
policy supporting and calling for career education must be a first step, 

2. Wliile recognizing the necessity for collaborative involvement, organize 
iniiiiil career education efforts in ways that emphasize tlic central importance of 
the classroom teacher and the teaching-learning process. The first order of 
concern should be centered around efforts to reduce worker ahenation, among 
both students and teachers, in ways that will improve educational productivity- 
i.e.. academic achievement, 

3. hstablish a Community Career Education Council. Such a Council should 
have representatives/rom the formal education system, from the student body, 
tVoni the business-iabor-industry-professional community, and from the home 
and family structure. It should be empowered and encouraged to formulate and 
recommend policies to the school board with respect to such matters as use of 
connnunity resource persons in the classroom, field trips, work experience 
opportunities, use of community resources for career education, and placement. 

4. Collect as much material as possible from otlicr communities who have 
already initiated career education. Select promising ideas that you want to try. 
Use such materials to invent a career education approach uniquely suited to your 
community. 

5. Recognize and provide for meeting teacher needs for in-service education 
in career education. Do not expect that teachers can or will devise effective 
career education strategics in their '*spare time/' A minimum of tlucc to five 
days of in-service education for teachers must be provided. 

f>. Recognize the necessity for and encourage the strengthening of the quality 
and variety of both vocationaJ-tcchnicul education and career guidance, 
counseling, placement, and follow up. Unless tliis is done, career education 
cannot hope to succeed. 

7, l-mphasize the equal importance of both adaptability skills and job 
specific skills in the total career education effort. It is fully as important to 
prepare students to change as it is to prepare them to enter the world of paid 
employment. It is vital that the importance of both academic and vocational 
education, as preparation for work, be emphasized, 

8. Emphasize both the importance of paid and unpaid work in the career 
education effort. Helping persons make productive use of leisure time is equally 
as important as helping persons be productive in the world of paid employment. 

Recognize and utilize currently existing efforts in the community involved 
in helping youth understand and capitalize on relationsliips between education 
and work including sueh groups as Junior Achievement, Explorer Scouts, 
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NABS, NAIEC, State employment services, efforts of the nil-volunteer anned 
forces, vocational youth clubs, and church youth groups. Rather than compete, 
or attempt to substitute for such efforts, capitalize on tiicir existence and 
involve tliein in the total coUaboiative efforts of career education. Remember, 
we care not at all who gets credit far helping, but only about how much help 
persons receive. 

10. Appoint a career education coordinator. Something that is the job of 
**everyone'' becomes the work o( n. one unless somebody ib around to 
encourage the efforts of all. Whether the coordinator is full-time or part-time, 
paid or unpaid, a meniber of the school staff or a person from tiie community, is 
not so important as that son.cone occupy this role. In addition to coordination 
responsibilities, that person should assume responsibility for collecting and 
disseminating evidence relative tlie effectiveness of the career education 
effort. 

These ten suggestions call primarily for an investment of effort, not for an 
investment of money. True, both Suggestion No. 5 and Suggestion No. 10 carry 
financial implications. If funds cannot be found ior use in carrying out these two 
suggestions, the necessary degree of conmiunity enthusiasm for and commitment 
essential to career education's success is probably not present and it would be 
better to delay action until conditions change. That is the way it looks to me at 
this point in time. 

Current Readiness for Implerriei eation of the Career 
Education Concept 

Increasingly, persons are asking for changes in current career education 
legislation, in the form of Federal laws, that would move OE from a 
demonstration mode to a programmatic implementation mode. There appears to 
be many who are saying, in effect, *'We have already demonstrated our :lity to 
deliver career education. What we now need is financial assistance to pay pan of 
the additional costs required for making career education operational.'* 

The official position of the United States Office of Education, on this matter, 
is that the Congress was wise in passing a demonstration, rather than a 
programmatic implementation, type of legislation in 1974. As an OE employee, 
I am obligated to support and defend this position. To do so in no way precludes 
an open and frank discussion on this question. 

It seems appropriate to me, with respect to any kind of legislation, to ask and 
answer affirmatively four basic questions with respect to readiness for 
programmatic implementation of an educational concept, method, or procedure. 
These are : 

1. Has the educational system demonstrated a need for this idea and is there 
evidence that it is desired by protessional educators? 

2. Has the concept, method, or procedure been demonstrated in enougli 
places, witli enough variability, so that there is reason to believe it could be 
readily modified so as to fit into existing educational practice? 
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3. Is there hard .data demonstrating tlie wortli aiid effectiveness of the 
method, concept, or practice leading to justifying aii assertion that, if put intc> 
con ion practice, the quality of education would be likely to improve? 

4. Is there reason to believe that, if Federal assistance were provided, it 
would likely be over-matched witli State and/or local funds to such an e.xteni 
that the Federal share would be relatively small? 

Let me make it clear that tliese are my quesiion:;, not an expression of official 
OE policy. I present them here in order tliat you may know tlie basis on which i 
would answer questions raised witli reference to readiness for implementation, i 
hope that you can join with me in considering these four questions to be based 
on both reality and professional concern. I raise tliem in an effort to be helpful, 
not discouraging. 

It is immediately obvious that different persons, depending on tlieir personal 
biases, would demand different amounts and kinds of evidence l-jfure being 
willing to respM d affirmatively to any of these questions. Those mo.i eager to 
move toward full impl.^nientation are likely to be content .viih much less 
eviaence than those opposed. Tlius, even if the questions ai v : xu mi obiertive 
form, the answers given are bound to be heavily ting; .' v, ... subj^u.fi'.- 
judgements. 

My personal judgement on these matters is at least as subjeca>"My Dialed as 
Uiat of others. As of now, my thinking would lead me to the following 
positions: 

1. I believe a case could be made for a point of view that we are now ready 
to implement career education at the K.12 level. In my opinion, that ca^e will 
(at least it should) be much stronger when the incremental quality improvement 
projects currently funded by the OCE are completed. 

2. I believe we are at least one year away from being ready to implerncr 
career education in pre-service teacher education programs. While both intei ,i,t 
and expertise in this area is increasing rather rapidly at the present time, we have 
not yet reached a stage where programmatic implementation efforts, on a wide 
scale, can be justified. 

3. I believe we are at least three years away from being ready to implement 
career education in total institutional programs at the postsecondary school 
level-including both community coUeges and the four-year collegiate settings. 
While some interest is evident, expertise and evidence of effectiveness is still 
largely lacking. 

4. I believe we are sevcr;il years away from being ready to implement career 
education, on a nationwide scale, for such special segments of the population as 
low-income persons, minorities, and for the gifted and talented. Part of my 
^eason for this belief stems from the need for considerable more demonstration 
of best methods and procedures. An even stronger part of my reasoning stems 
from what seems to me to be an obvious need for much more financial support 
than currently seems to be available if we were to attempt such nationwide 
implementation. 
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my own pcr^oii.i! v;cs\ s. ir,a ;i:iy v^rii.N.ii pnsi:N)i; "i (it;: i ;iii;'J StiiU-s Oi hcc oi 
HdiK-aiion. As now. tlvJiJ jms;.. do luriV'.ii LSC^l- posiiion on uic spcciik- 
points 1 li;ivc jiisi uis:iibscl, ii jii^: v/ii,.::) .ii^fliiLu:! USt p*>.>iiion is lui imii.t(0(l 

Concluding Reniarl;s 

Tlie piiin;ir> pnrpiv^- ol' ilii:, [iicscntaiion Iva- lo nui vai'sVi cdiuMliOiu :is 
it currently c>:sis. \\i swiuc jKM:;pocliV'j wiili iclcioncc lo bioiidcr and nu.MC 
hir-rcaciiiiii' propo.vili lo-i '.u*.:linu -vvitli ihc ciln^Mvm'Woik dilcnnna in the 
Uniied St:iie>. iii >o doin;.', I iuivc picluicd carcci cLiu^'iilion as :i nuA'cnicnt liiai 
opcialc.% under a '*p'. (Ssroic ciianiic" |>hih.v>opliy , 1 iiicd to piciuu' wlial 

seem lo mo to rcpro.;ciU lYiC current stu-ngdis oi career cdiication uloim willi a 
set oi" action .>tep> litat couid be undei taken ui anv community mlcrcstcd in 
.imlialmL' a career cducalu-n clTott. l inaliy. I conclude \miIi ;i lew pcr^onai 
observaiioiis rei',ardiit|^ our current readiness lo move, on a itaiioiuvide vcale. 
from a dcmo.i.->tration to a projirainiiiatic nnidctnentalitm mode in career 
cdncatii-'ii . 

In all these m.iilers. 1 have tried to pieseni liie current picture in a lorm 
that 1 hope is }-oth clear an-d lu>nesi. if, by doin:.' ,-,0. 1 have slnmdaietl you to 
think iiuue ileeply about Vdur own po^iinin on tlic.^e matters, my puipose will 
have been scived. 
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■ ' ' . 'r.:j>:i:..!i!, w/ /(J cJiu'ii^c its 
;/.';// ■.■..'('/•c' /.V tv///.vt' 
•7./ ..'v^^ ,/ ■!,.\\' s/hjpr. (,hh\' !lu- pn'ssurc is 

■< v,h,r;i fii ' jtinrtionu'rhs within 

\v.),r:,-.[\\ -iii-.n:-!: .ii !■,; ;niiii.'i;; .i-jvi: -.mi; fii.ii ii si^cjk^ to the 
• '""^ i;w.-t;i';! 'n . . 'UMiiiMiU'iii [iiotc>S!' .luij c.lucalors, 

'i''' '^'i''-' •'!•>!>..,, MM (i a!ii..itoi-, ;tp,: ci:^^sltH1lu lynchers, 

:!;K'n[:;jii-; >i ''t:.tJi- ■"^^V'/r." iT ;hi^ {'iiMLiplc holds, cannot be 
"^c'"-[i;ph.i-.!;''.M. 1: I;. - in,.;, ii ,:!;■. i^'iMc chaiiuc is lo come tt) 

- 'inc.; V ^" . ii ■■.'i!; .,pi: 'h/iKiv, u] ihc prol'csNional crmjinit- 

o.t!.«rMnr:i h { nk- ch;inL'y .mii 1k> scni in the chissroom, it 

I:. icai chLiiti'i', 

( .hclt -jdiiLaiiiMi. i! 'n: iti;- o.if.r!. h.is h.^L-ii jnelincd wi a iciorni ninvcnieiU 
in American -jdiicatKni. liic hasic icinini l-.ci:i!.: -nii-jn js ^nc aimed at making 
^-\\ui Aiu^:\. ifs prrpi/rjfioj! (nr \,nrk. a mj)Mr lahiioii;'h noi an exclusive ) t^oid of 
''-'^"'^i -'i'^i -li! 'vhn !eai!i at all h:-ch of Ameiican ediicalit)n. In 
eliainpiomn:' i},i;> ivi^,' piii[M)Sc as a basis lor nMorm, career education has 
e'MUentled that, if i; ■ ai; lie accnmphdied, American edLicali'in will belter serve 
both the nu-'ds -)t mdivjdual >tu(lenis and the needs of the lar[;er society. As a 
rolMrni movrmem. cauer erlm.-a'ion nms at accoinphduui', permanent change in 
the I ,')iic. siriictuie. and opciaMon "} American edncaticai . It is. in no way, a 
r^^'-' t^'mi'^'iar;.' :i. , ;i" i '^' :!;■):■ n. le , > ri curreni , shoi t-rane.r, problems. 

^l''^' P^T'-^- ir' L.r i;i;uie to ilhistKiie how the "Marshinallow 

IVmeiple" is !>eim' • > i,i[cd m the basic .stiatej^ies for accomplishing 

chan^L emf)odi' ,! • < 'r educal i< -n concept . To tio so demands that other 
attempts to iiic > t h r; woik relationships he reco^mi/ed aiul contrasted 
will) careei edi . t ./.'..nj' (ins, the basic conce[)iual .sirale|',y fur effecting 

eh.m^'.e throiij'.h cau:er ■.•Uueatiofi will lie described. I-'inally, a |)lea will be made 
(or conlinuiiij.' collalxuative effoi ts on behalf of career tulucation. 
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Other Current Attempts to Improve Education/Work Relationships 



The call to improve reialionships between tlie "world of schooling" and the 
"world of paid employment" did not originate with invention of the term 
"career education/' For several years, a wide variety of agencies and t)rganiza- 
tions have initiated and operated systematic, national efforts aimed at helping 
youth make a more successful transition from school to work. Both their efforts 
and their contributions have been, and continue to be, positive and significant. 
Viewed in one way, each can be considered an attempt to move toward 
implementation of career education's goals-and so to become part of the career 
education movemeiit. Viewed in another way, it can be said that career 
education seeks to create conditions, witliin formal education, which will help 
each of these efforts become even more effective in the future than it has been 
in the past. 

The list of possible organi/^ations and agencies being referred to liere would, if 
chronicled completely, be very long indeed. Rather tlian attempt to make such a 
complete listing, the following names will illustrate the kiiids of efforts being 
referred to here: 

1 . Junior Achievement 

2. National Alliance of Businessmen 

3. Boy Scouts of America (including hxplorer Scouts) 

4. Girl Scouts of America 

5. National Association for Industry-liducation Cooperation 

6. Young Women's Christian Association 

7. Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 

8. General Electric Company 

9. American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
10. National service clubs (Kiwanis, Rotary, LionsJ 

1 1 . National Council of Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
12. National Council of Churches 

Each of these, and many additional organizations outside the structure of 
formal education, have initiated and currently operate programs aimed at 
helping youth um!,^rstand and capitalize on the changing relationships between 
education and work. Within the national government structure, important and 
major efforts, aimed at this same broad goal, have been launched and continue 
to operate under the auspices of both the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Defense. 

For obvious and, in a democracy such as the USA, very important reasons, 
none of these efforts have been aimed at the reform of American education 
itself. Instead, each is more properly viewed as an attempt to cooperate with 
education, in providing resources and/or training opportunities, to professional 
educators. Their primary efforts have correctly concentrated on increasing the 
availability of data and resources needed by youth in career development and in 
the transition from school to work. Wliile each has probably hoped that its 
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elTorts would als,. ? mtemal changes wittiiii cdiiL-ators, this has not. by 
and large, bcL'ii tlu-ii p;,:ii,ii_, goal. 

At this point in i.mk-, each of these organizations has three broad options 
vviili respect to career education: (a) career education could be ignored and the 
organization could continue to operate "as usual"; (b) career education could be 
perceived as an internal effort of education to do what the organization had 
boon trying to do for years-and thus as excuse foi tlie organization to cease its 
own operations in this area; or (c) the organization could elect to move, through 
career education, f.oin a coopcralhr to a w//aZ)wa//ir relationship with foinial 
education. Tliose of us in career education very much hope the third option will 
be selected tor use. 

Within the structure of formal education itself, previous effort.-, to emphasize, 
and to help students capitalize on the changing education/work relationships 
have been largely limited to vocational education programs at the secondary 
school level, to vocational-technical programs at the postsecondary , sub-bacca- 
laureate degree level, and to programs of professional prepara; ..... at the college 
and university level. In recent years, these efforts have been supplemented by an 
nicreased emphasis on various forms of work experience and a renewed emphasis 
on providing career guidance, counseling, placement, and follow up services to 
students. Like the external organizations and agencies mentioned above, these 
eflorts, while important and successful in emphasizing the education/work area 
as one of major importance, have not succeeded in changing the basic nature and 
goals of American education for the system as a whole. 

Wiile applauding and supporting such -internar' efforts, career education has 
raised such questions as the following in its efforts to stimulate basic educational 
retorm: (a) why should only vocational education be considered as "hire" 
education? (b) why should career guidance be considered ai, a unique function 
of professional counselors? (c) why should education, as preparation for work, 
be limited to paid employment? (d) why should "work experience" be consid- 
ered a program for a minority of students instead oi^ a general educational 
methodology available to all students? and (e) why should not education as 
preparation tor work, be as concerned about providing students with acJapla- 
bility skills required to help them cope with change as it is with providing 
students with job specific skills that will help them gain initial entry into the 
occupational society? 

As with the kinds of external organizations previously discussed, these 
"internal" elements within formal education have a number of options with 
respect to career education including: (a) ignoring career education and hoping it 
will go away;(b) competing with career education and proclaiming themselves a..> 
more important; or (c) becoming an integral and essential part of career 
education as a reform movement. Those of us in career education have operated 
under an assumption that the third of these options will be the one selected 
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Strategies for Educational Reform Through Career Education 

Had educaiioiial ret'orin been the goal, it should be obvious thai both the 
'*c\iernar* and the "inieriiar' etYoris described abt>ve have illustrated the 
possible negative consequences specified in the ''Marshinallow Principle/' Career 
education is dedicated to acconiplisdiing educational refornu and so tt) 
emphasizing the positive potential lor accomplishing change enunciated in the 
*'Marshmallow Principle." To do so, career education has adopted a number of 
basic strategies for attaining change. While none can be adequately discussed 
here, each can be specified and brietly described. 

StratCi^v I: Use public opinion polls and research data illustrating current 
youth problems and societal need as a rational for reform. Such data are in 
plentiful supply. They clearly indicate a desire on the part of youth, parents, the 
business'labor-industry community, and the general public for education to 
increase its emphasis on education as preparation tor work. Both the need and 
the call for this approach to educational reform is clear and strong. This strategy 
has, hopefully, made clear that career education is more than a "new fad" which 
will soon disappear, through its emphasis on the growing problems associated 
with education/work relationships that are certain to increase in the years ahead. 

Strategy 2: Emphasize the system-wide need for career education. The career 
education concept has been purposely pictured in ways that apply to education 
at every level, in every State, in every educational institution, and to every 
educator. While the nature and degree of reform will obviously vary, there is no 
part of American education that can remain untouched if reform of the system 
is to be accomphshed. 

Strategy 3: Utilize an infusion approach to reform. Real refonn cannot be 
attained througli a strategy of "add ons" that leave the rest of the system "as 
is." Thus, career education has not asked to become a new educatio;ial specialty, 
a new part of the curriculum, nor a new program requiring extensive additions of 
space and new staff members. Instead, the strategy has been to reform current 
educators and current educational programs through infusing a conscious 
emphasis on education, as preparation for work, tliroughout the entire system of 
formal education. 

Strategy 4: Don't try to ''take over" all of education. There is a huge 
difference between emphasizing that education, as preparation for work, 
represents a goal applicable to all educators asxontrasted with claiming this to 
be the only goal of education. In championing its particular goal, career 
education has purposely sought to avoid demeaning or detracting from other 
worthy goals of education. Rather, it has sought, as part of reform, to instill a 
sense of purpose and purposiveness among all persons-teachers and students 
alike-in ways that will emphasize the multiple goals of American education. 
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Siruu'i^yS: l-nfplus}:, ■■\ <>rk," hut Jn S(> in hufnunisn'c tcnns. If caroor 
odac:i{K)ii is icpicsLMii a wMc re.Npoiisc to tlioso calling loi educational 
rclonn. ii inusi cciitiali/c lis conceptual cUorLs aruund tlic -a ortl/'work/' If 
caicei cdiicaiHMi is in appeal to today's cducatois. ii must ho jiciccivod in a 
{itnnanistic loun. Raihci ilian vicwniL! this as an unsolvablc dilcnnna. career 
educain)!! has atiempied (n re-deline 'work'* in iunnanislic terms related to the 
iuiinan need oi' all human heniiis to tA> io iiu\>}npiish to produce - lo achieve. 
This eiloii ha.N allowed unpakl work, as well as the eninc world of paid 
eniplo\ment. lo he i:;eluded ni the caiee. education concept. Moreover, it has 
allowed all ednc;Mor.^ nmliiple w;»ys of relatini! work to their substantive 
insliuctional content. 

Siruic^y f)i ()r\:imizc ' ^rccr education efforts around the process of career 
develnpniait. (\neor development, as part of human growth and development, 
coveis the entire life span iVoin the pre-sciuiol through the retirement years.' 
Moreover, it encompasses all persons. I'inally, ii is based in a combination of 
pinlosophv and research that emphasizes freedom of choice ftu the individual. It 
IS the nn)sl logical of all -ossible ways of viewing the total spectrum of 
education /work rel itionsliir 

Stratv;^}' 7: Implcnu nt career educatio}i primarily around the teaching! learth 
ing process. Until and unless classrot)m teachers change their approach to the 
leaclnng/lL-ainnii! process, there can be no basic reform in American education. 
Career education has avoided an approach that asks teachers to add more 
content to an already over-crowded curriculum. Instead, it has centered on the 
teacher's prnnary responsibility- i.e., the imp:).^;ui;, ^>t' substantive content-and 
asked *1iow can the total lesources of Mie conunanity be brouglu to bear on 
liclping students learn more?" and "how ran ;he substantive ct)ntent you teach 
be related to work'.'" 

The essential strategy utilized by ca education is one of attempting to 
reduce worker alienation, on the part of both teachers and students, by 
increasing the personal autonomy of the teacher, by expanding the variety of 
learning approaches and learning resources available to the teacher, and by 
recognizing Miat both teachers and students are more creative, innovative, and 
dedicated than the ''educational assembly line" has given them credit for being. 
Ii is a strategy which, when understood by teachers, appears to work. 

Strategy S: Allow teachers the time and the opportunity to be creative. 
Career education has sought neither to provide teachers with 'Vanned" 
ai)proaches to career education nor to force them to use a career education 
approach. Rather thai; invest heavily in new specialists or new materials, career 
education has made its primary investment in providing teaciiers with the time 
to think critically and constructively about iiow career education can help each 
teacher better attain his/her objectives. Teachers do not have "spare" time. 
Change real change -will not come to the classroom if it is ordered by the 
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adniinistralion. Teachers need the liiue :md the ()[ipoi tiiiu(y Id make tlieir tiwii 
professional decisions. Tliey iiic very capable of doing so given such oppor- 
tunities. 

Strategy 9: Allow rtachcrs to ''sell" thcnisdrcs dh career cJucatiufh Career 
education subscribes to ine 'M5-70-i5" philosophy that holds it is reasonable to 
expect about 15% oi' teachers v;i!l become enluiisiastic almost immediately, 
about 15% will reject any new ideas forever, while the remaining 70% will 
remain as professional skeptics uniil ihe\ Iiave been given lime to think it 
through for themselves. Career education has soui'ht to capitali/.e on the \S7( 
who are "enthusiastic supporters" and lo use iliem as the primary role models 
for helping the 707o become similarly cnihusiastic. The kinds of change we seek 
will not come rapidly. 

Strategy 10: Provide key roles in career education for all professionals in 
education. It is hard lo be opposed lo something if you arc a \ it j1 part of it. Key 
and crucial roles in career education, in addition lo that ou'.lir.ed lor . iassroom 
teachers, have been outlined for counselors, school adinii:' natorb. media 
specialists, and all other professional educators, Huch is being asl d lo change, as 
part of the reform attempt, in ways that emphasi/.e helping teachers better serve 
students. There is no part of American education that is not being asked to 
change. 

Strategy II: Recognize the importance of collaboration. Educational reform 
cannot be accomplished if the only motivation to change is from the **inside." 
Moreover, an essential element in the kind of reform advocated by career 
education is greater use of the total community as a learning resource— an 
abandonment of the false notion that the best way to prepare students for work 
is to lock them up in a school house and keep them away from it. Thus, from 
the outset, career education has said that this reform is not something educators 
can do by lu. nselves. Instead, we have pictured career education as a 
collaborative e(f<.rt involving the formal education system, the business-labor- 
industry-profrssiorjal community, and the home and family structure. Collabora- 
tion, on *he p'.U of all three of these segments of society, is essential to the kind 
of reform envisioned by career education. 

Collectively, these 1 1 strategies hold higli potential for educational reform in 
America. If successful, career education will motivate professional educators— 
and the broader public-to decide, for themselves, to change the nature, 
structure, format, and delivery system of American education at all levels of 
education— from the pre-school years through the college, university, and adult 
education years. Career education is a concept built on the positive application 
of the **Marshmallow Principle." 

Because of these 1 1 strategies, career education must pay the price of 
appearing, at times, to represent a series of paradoxes. For example, (a) Career 
education detles a simple definition and so will remain confusing in meaning to 




nniny. hut a v;u,oiy of "pi.a-s ,o i.,ucl, .k-phanf inevitable ii, a 
movcmom that seeks rororn, of.v// ui aluouon; (b ) Career education because it 
dues n.U acpend on creation oi .i ,u,u breed of edLicat.onal specialists for its 
success, runs tiie risk of be,„. accused of having no •Von.siituency" among 
educators, hut. viewed as ninvenieni involving all educators, it could be seen as 
liavnig a larger coiisiituencs than education has ever known- (c) Career 
education, because u doe.^ not cos( much money, runs the risk of being 
considered a low priority n, education, hu, ii ,s time people recognized that the 
iMiportance ol an educational concern cannot be honestly measured simply by 
eountmg the number of dolhus required for its implementation; and (d) Career 
education, il successful, wil! help all previous external and internal approaches to 
the education/work dilemma, hui it cannot be successful unless it has their full 
support and involvement. 

Career education, is willing lo pay this price of appearing to be paradoxical It 
IS a price svell worth paying if the kind of educational reform we seek can come 
about. 
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SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT A REPLY TO GRIIRB 
AND LAZERSON 



(.Vmstnu'tivc nilK-wn In knou lo>la-.it>U' onp-Min ■ i il nul ' .1: ^ 

llic evolution ot aii\ ik-\^ .oiuoi^t -Ik' ^-^'^ ' ' '| 

Criticism based on iii;ul..'qn,ito uiuloiM.iiuim;' v'IK'h Umw -i'V 
concept Ml ,1 poMtion ol aoloaihiii: '.Iu-mim-'Uv's .i.mm.ni : ■ 
articic by Cmbb and li/nsoii appcuiii.', in I'lO \.v., ;n!-..' !>' ^ . 
llananl Hditcatioiul AVru'w is fill^a s^itli tilv -■i''"'"'^ ' / """^ 

It is .'Ssential that tlio^' taNo poKCpip.-.us W .o t,M -J lii.u i i:^ 'M-n.m 
purpoSi? ol tills p.iescntatioi;. 

: h ive ill iho l ist te%v -.wcks. ivspoiuloi! t.-. >vr.i;M.-..!s i.-. .Jur t!us -mIki. 
appearing in two ol this Naii -n\ h.-adK-.u -,upc.s In ..vMino:.. ! !;..Nr nmiii.-m 
a I'onTia)' replv iJcroniiii; n;.! jo:vatin;J whai i ur i-d as iKr - most soio.i 
conceptual errors found in tbis article. n>..i u-pK is : 
lUlucutioiw' '.\T,v.v i,i lu-pc: ih>n ^Ml! cousKle, Its pub!;.ai..-.n . I u,r,,..i 
bke to rep!\ bs ..■,'lei;opvini>' iIk's.- .v< oi km mii -i h-ik's oUmK 'oui !>';'ks U.im 
do so 01 course, onlv iVoni 'he siandpoui: -.^ '!.e nosinon iIk- Olii.o o; 
Ureer b;duc;itiun. i:S. Oli'ce o. ! ducat.on It ,s ma bo.v thai ih.s .epA u,!, 
eiicoura^'e others to e\picss tb.-.ir own >. le.v s 

The major errors of C-rubb and l a/crson that I |.o|v lo .or. xi iieu- .aii he 
eategori/cd under the foUovuni; headm;'s . a) dil U uM:.e-, l>.-iueen . a..e, 
.•ducation and vocational education, (billic .on.epi ol -uo-k m .au-e- 
education- {cU-.«reer education and ,x>slsecondai> education, and (e) cotcna io, 
evaluation of career education. Bnef comments rec.udi,.;. . a Ji .tpiva, lo ,k m 
Older. 

Career Education and Voc.'^tiona! Education 

Grubb and La/erson. nea.^ the end of their arti. le. ^taie: 

But career education has little to offer m roolvrn. these prohlemv 
Despite its assertions to the contrary, it is primarlv a renewal and 
expansion of vocational education, a niovenier.t that has nrev.ousK proven 
itself ineffective iii reducing the gap ben^-.-en rich and poor, in en.ia.'.cir.g 
school learning, in solrng social and economic problems, a.ut in imp.oving 
the status of physical wcrk (Pp. 47:-'V/.^.) 
This entire quote illustrates r*o points, (a) Gnibb and U/erson aie failinp to 
distinguish between career education ar.d vocational education; and (b) they are 
directing major criticisms toward vocational education. Of these two points I 
want hire to respond only to the first. Vocational educators are perlectly 
capable of defending themselves against the second. 

Almost from the inception of career education, leaders in both career 
education and vocational education have proclaimed that career education and 
vocational education, while mutually supportive of each other, are not the same 
thing Diffe.cnces between the two have been stated in many ways. Here. I 
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\v ' I ;'r !' ' . 1 1 ■! 1 ; 1, / tl >ll ! ! > t .• ! ■ . . I ^ I ([y,- 11 ill \ I ' !• MIS , t K ( M 

;Mit>Ii> .ill' Mu I ! . . • r. (i^ ',,1 1 h'. list I'l ■ ,1.; » 'I ! lu's,' vli I i.'i^Mi. V s III pnr pl.K 

W .,"vS\,'i !.h.>- ■ . v . i .) 1 1 1 m ■ it!.i !.m .i!; 

I \ ■ ' i' h ; '; ' ; r '1 , . "!> I : . > I I-.i'l : i:!i,r ]!•, w 1 1[ .i jMi I iv ll!.ii m r";< 

V 1 !> > V ^ ■ • • ■■ • i I;;.'.".! • ll i.A. !s mI C^hu .ith 

\ • I. , I ; ii !';*■'•, ;m 1 \ i\ l! u> w i m tJ . »I |mivU'im)>Iv>\ Mii^'iit 

I .•'!... .t:i-' i-. V- .ii 's'lii . , ipU .\ 'i \Mit .i-ul uiih iiii|\iia 

-\ < >t ^ .IK ' ■ 1>1 i; • \ . >; i I : - K , 1 1 ■ 'A '! • ■ t ' lu' .tki' ' ,11 Ivl W k 'lU^ .|S |MI t 

' ' : i! ; i» 1 1 > i. i ■ t l>'is;i i v ; . 

^ \ v>v .it 'I .il •>! .ll !■ .'N.: ;M(ri,;'\ m i ^ M! i ! i \ ^' vM M p! i.i si s s{H\i1u 

■i' ^kl!^ ( .\],\-\ .ll ulJs I^- llir, .i miI^sIji; I isr .■iiipli.iMN on .ul.ipl.ib:lil\ 

s'sllK Iv^jiiiirj ^^l^i^:;ls V s\ i ! !■ Ji.iiiv" 

\ \ y\ .IIIi'Im! OkliU .lIl-MI 'S IiHUv'tl IM 'iu' plllK>sv>pll\ » >1 \ i V .1 1 t v M 1 .l! I M 11 (".IU\M 

.^i-iv si\-l. , !,« '>!,it '>..>plr. »'! )Mi':i.i!is';i with llio plii!o^o['h\ ot" 

lilllli.llll- \':\ 

^ \ > \ jl ■! t , r^liiv. .:' 1- ; :n v ; i.' l1 \ 'u! im iiv.i i tl\ ih Jou;'li ilk' !(.M«.'hllh: 

ivMiMlll-: pMVv'Ns ( lU-i': . JiU.i'UMl svN'ks !usC 1!k' UmJiuI;.' Icilllllli' jMvW'^S 

'A I'll ll;r ^.iU"Ci iK'\v-!opMu'iil jm^w'ss 

\i\ .iiu'ti.n i J.Uv .iih»r, ss.\^ks ll' i,"n[^li,iM/s.' c ^!ik .it iv>!i . .in j>K'p.uatu>n lor 
uvMk. h\ .i(.lJiii' lu'w knuU nt pu-.'[. iin^ lo tlio vim k 'iluiii . (\iu\M o Ju^^Mlion 
vcks !(• ii!i;'!i.tM/v' JiuMtu'f), ,1s pu'p.ir .i!ii>ti 1>M ^Koik, In ,klJiiii.» ail emphasis 
^m; inii":ial Jiaiis'v'^ iii iSu' p! i'! (.'sMiinal ^ . 'iiiinilnu nt s > all v.\!ikali>i s in w av s 
!lia! u ill cik miia^A' tfuMn It* iiituv Mkli an ^Mit[>haMN in all clasMtH^iiis. 

Iliis appfoaJi to staiiiiL: tlk' <!ittoun.ocN hotwooii \ocatioii;il otiikalu>!i aiul 
t.ak\*r od;katiori has usod foi two cqiialK uiiporlaiil roasoiis, I'lrsl, il 

^}lollUl make otnlou^ lo all thai Joar aiul Jisluicl ^.llflcrotK•os tlo ovist. Second, il 
shv>uKI ho oh\ioiN iliat oaiooi odikalion u'oks iojJJ\o ilio onifWuisis vocational 
odikation IS alroaJ\ i^ivine to oducalioii. as preparation I'or work. Cirecr 
education is noiihor a siihsiitule t\)r nor a ct.)nipeiiior it) vocational education. 
Kalher. career education regards vtvational education as a necessar\, but not a 
suttlcieni. inechanism tor brincine a proper emphasis to tlv j > education as 
preparatu>n tor wink on the part of all who teach and all vh> learn at all levels 
ot .-\nierK*3n educaliou Most vocational educators scein to aj;:ee - as evidenced 
h\ th:ir stri^ng support ot' career education. 

The Concept of "Work" in Career Education 

(irubb and I^a/erson are particularK' critical of the concept of^^vvork" as used 
in career oducatimi. Pieir criticisms are illustrated in the followinc quotes from 
their article: 

The assiiniptii>n^ ot career education about the nature t^f wtirk and demand 
tor labiu arc largeK' a myth. (p. 472) 

Career education's view ot" the moral bene tils ot' work is inconp»'ucnl with 
ihe nature of nu^st )i>bs the K>gic i^f corporate capitalism, (p. 473) 
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C.iKHM ovhujiois iiMioKHl iiuxiiitiiiu oNuloiico lluii llic |Mriiciilar jobs 

.iv.iiLihK' III adv.iiK-od cjpualist ocoiuhuics hk k ihc nior.il tjualiiics ailiihmcd 
to Ukuk I'ciioi.ilK . (p 4oS ) 

the Liitli tlijt the idomI lu'uotiis ol woik can coiinioiaol a sonsi' of 
iiKlnuliial aiinli'sMK'ss oi a lack ot allachnuMU to sivial instiniliotis is 
MMunisK inispKuod. In tact, I'jvon the iiogaiivo ;Lspocls ol" most i^bs. xhc 
miroiluciun: *'km1 work" in the schools inii:hl have just the opposi ,-\'\\-\ 
^''''^ 1' '^l reohiu',s i^r jlicnaiioii. anomio, ami disconnocicdiics.s, or 
ph\sical iiiaiukstalioiis such as li> pcrlcnsioii, fji^h blood pressure, and poor 
iiienfal health niii^ht bcpn eaihei. (p. 460) 

111 in.iknii: thes<.' asset tions. (Iruhb and I a/erson are obviously attacking both 
caieei education's concept ol "work" and the nature of America's current 
ivcupational sociei\ as it exists under our capitalistic system. As witli their 
alt.ick on >ocational education. I must leave to others more expert than ! to 
answei the accusations laised lecaidiui: our ca})italistie society. However, before 
doint: so. let me ackno\vledi:e that it is true that career education docs operate 
under assumptions of great and abiding lailh in this system. While we know it is 
nii|>crlect and in need of change, we much prefer it to any other economic 
sNsiem available in the world today. Having said this, let me prcKced to attempt 
a defense of tk' concept of **work" as used in career education. 

The I'SOl poho pafvr. An Intrnducthm to Career bUlucation. defines work 

as: 

"conscious effort, other than that involved in activities whose primary 
purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits tor oneself 
or for oneself and others." 

The lour key words in this defmition are: 

'Vonscious" -which means it is something the individual chose to do 
"ettort" -which means some necessary' degree of difficulty is involved 
"produce'^-v.'hich means that some clear outcome is sought 
"benefit^-which means the outcome is designed to help, not hurt, people 
This definition obviously is intended to cover the wtjrid of paid employment as 
well as unpaid work. This is not to say that career education assumes that all 
persons will find *'work*' in the world of paid employment. We are well aware of 
the fact that, for many, "labor," not *Vork,'' is what is experienced most days. 
The fact that this is so has nothing to do with the importance of work in 
meeting the human need of all human beings to do-to achieve-to accomplish- 
to produce. That is why career education places a primary emphasis on a 
^'success" approach to tlie teaching/learning relationship-why we emphasize 
helping individuals recognize and realize what they have done, not what they 
have failed to do. It is also relate . lo our insistance that unpaid work, as well as 
paid employment, must be included in the definition of 'Vork." If the human 
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•need to work cannot be found in the world of paid einplovnient, then ways 
must be found to meet that need tluough productive use ufleisure time. 

Our emphasis on '\vork'' is intended to relied our concern for helping all 
individuals fmd pni - and purposiveness- meaning and meaningfnlness -in 
their lives through : • u/,ing that they have been able to da. We believe that 
any individual is best known to himself/herself iind to others through what 
he/she has been able to accomplish. We are convinced that this basic sense of 
purposivencss and of mcaningfulness is, today, missing in the lives of many 
Americans-both youth and adults. We further believe that, if the concept of 
"work" can be made apparent and real to children at an early age through a 
career education approach in the classroom, it will have '^^arry over'' cfTect into 
the world of paid employment. 

In short, we in career education have placed our primary trust in the 
individual-not in either the economic system nor in the political society. If we 
are successful in our etTorts to help individuals experience and value work while 
in tiie educational system, we are convinced that their chances of finding and 
valuing work through the jobs they hold in ilie world of paid employment will 
increase. To say that is simply to recognize that what is "work" to one person 
may very well be "labor" to another and "play" to still another. The reality of 
"work" lies in perceptions of the individual, not in the nature of a particular job 
or occupation. To the extent people can perceive their jobs in the world of paid 
employment as "work"-i,e., as purposeful, meaningful, productive effort, rather 
than as "labor"-i.e.. as involuntary, meaningless effort that has no individual 
purpose or sense of accomplishnient-we have assumed that productivity in the 
world of paid employment will increase. This is not an unreasonable assumption. 

Finally, it is important to emphasize that, by organizing the career education 
effort around the process of career development, we are using a base that has 
many years of productive research behind it. It is an orderly and a systematic 
process. By emphasizing both the multiplicity of work values existing in our 
current society and by simultaneously emphasizing the steps in career decision 
making, we are operating in ways that maximize self understanding and 
expanded freedom of choice for al' individuals. Far from being an attempt to 
''brainwash" individuals, career education is a developmental approach to 
increasing the readiness and the ability of each individual to exercise maximum 
control over her/his own destiny. Our assumptions regarding the nature of 
"work" are not a "myth," ss Grubb and Lazerson have charged. 

Career Education and Postsecondary Education 

At several points in their article, Grubb and Lazerson make statements 
regarding what they perceive to be efforts, on the part of career education, to 
discourage college attendance. Typical of their comments are the following: 

Career educators assume that when students are aware of alternatives to 
college and can establish 'realistic' goals through career awareness programs, 
unnecessary college attendance will decrease, (p. 457) 
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Career educators assiiine that bringinii students emitael with the wurkl 
of work and giving them realistic aspirations will bhnit students' drives to 
college, (p. 471) 

Career education attempts ti^ attenuate this dxsl'uiK-tion b>' hringing 
aspirations in line with the availability of higli-skil! it)bs. by replacing high 
aspirations with lower ones, and hy piepming students in ways that make 
continuation to higher education more difficult. ( p. 47.^ ) 

Tlie most direct and simple way o\ an.swering these accusations is to label 
tlieni for wliat tliey are-FAl SI-. However, since others as well as Grubb and 
Lazerson have voiced these ku.ds of tears, it seems desirable to .sununari/e here 
an OE position on this matter. Such a summary includes the following points: 

1. It is true that career education seeks to eiuphasi/c nniltiple educational 
opportuniti^^s available tor use by students in preparing themselves for work. We 
are, to be sure, trying to eradicate the false notion that the best and surest route 
to occupational success is represented by the college degree. 

2. Our concern is with helping students make reasoned educational and 
occupational decisions. We are neither aliempting to encourage atteiulance at 
postsecondary vocational-teciinical type institutions nor discouraging attendance 
in liberal arts colleges. If the career education effort is successt\il, each type t)f 
postsecondary education will get the students it deserves. Students will be aware 
of the institution's purposes and, by contrasting such purposes with those of the 
individual student, will be able to decide which kind of educational institution 
best meets their needs. 

3. In the case of four-year colleges and universities, career education seeks to 
emphasize the proper place education, as preparation for work, holds among the 
multiple goals of the institution. It may well be that one of the direct results of 
career education will be to encourage colleges and universities to clarify and give 
proper emphasis to their particular goals that have nothing at all to do with 
education as preparation for work. 

4. Career education asks no college or university to hold, as one of its basic 
goals, that of education as preparation for work. Rather, we simply ask those 
institutions who do not value this goal to make this clear to the students who 
attend and to their parents. 

5. For those colleges and universities who do hold education as preparation 
for work as one of their basic goals, we ask that a proper balance be maintained 
between the institution's efforts to provide students with adaptability skills 
through the liberal arts and with job specific skills through their preprofessional 
and professional programs. As with our efforts at the elementary and secondary 
levels, we hope, within such colleges and universities, to make education as 
preparation for work a major goal of all who teach and all who learn. 

6. Those colleges and universities who hold education as preparation for 
work as one of their basic goals will find many implications for change inherent 
in the career education concept. We feel strongly that career education belongs 
on the university campus fully as much as it belongs in the elementary and 
secondary schools. *^ 
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It is hoped that these six points will help clarify the position of the United 
States Office of Education in this matter as stated in the OE policy paper, An 
hunxiuctkm To Career Education. 

Criteria for Evaluation of Career Education 

At several points in their article, Grubb and Lazerson pose what they claim to 
be criteria for evaluating career education advanced by career education 
advocates. They tlien devote space to describing why, in their opinion, career 
education cannot meet these criteria. As an attempt to provide clarification on 
this point, I would like here to present two lists of evaluative criteria specifically 
mentioned in this article. The first list contains evaluative criteria ascribed to 
career education that, in fact, are false. The second list contains evaluative 
criteria Grubb and Lazerson say career education cannot meet which, in fact, we 
believe we can. 

False Evaluative Criteria Ascribed to Career Education by Grubb and 
Lazerson 

1. Possession of a set of marketable job skills on the part of every high school 
graduate, (p. 454) 

2. Decrease in unemployment, (p. 457) 

3. Preparation of students for entry level, rather than professional, jobs 
(p. 469-470) 

4. Blunting students* drive toward college attendance, (p. 471) 

5. Reduction in student expectations and limiting of student aspirations, 
(p. 473) 

Before proceeding to the second list, let me try to correct the false 
perceptions raised by Grubb and Lazerson in posting this list of erroneous 
evaluative criteria. A sentence or two with respect to each should be sufficient 
for doing so. 

1. The OE policy p^pei. An Introduction to Career Education, proposes that 
every student, by the time sheA^e leaves the formal education system, be 
equipped with a set of marketable job skills. It does NOT say by the time they 
leave high school 

2. Reduction in unemployment is not one of the leamer outcomes listed in 
the OE policy paper on career education. While we expect the career education 
effort to make some positive contribution here, the total problem is too 
comjdex and influenced by too many factors to make it a reasonable primary 
criterion for use in evaluating career education. 

3. The 15 OE clusters cover the full range of occupations, from the lowest 
level entry jobs through those requiring the highest levels of graduate 
preparation. The emphasis is certainly not aimed at entry level, as opposed to 
professional, preparation. Even more basic, career education is not a kind of 
preparation program (which simply makes this criterion still more inappro- 
priate). 32 
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4. The previous section should have made it clear that career education in no 
way seeks to discourage students from attending college. 

5. Wliether the career education results in raising or lowering student 
expectations and aspirations will be a function of where the student is at the 
time the career education effort is applied. The goal is not aimed at "raising" or 
"lowering," but, rather, aimed at increasing student self-understanding and 
student understanding of educational/occupational alternatives. 

Valid Evaluative Criteria for Career Education Whi^h Grubb A 
Lazerson Claim Cannot be Met 

1. Reduction in likelihood of preparing students for dead-end jobs (p. 456) 

2. Readying students for a progression of jobs (p. 470) 

3. Preparing students for careers rather than dead-end jobs (p. 469) 

4. Resolving social problems (p. 473) 

^. Developing avenues of upward mobility (p. 473) 

6. Making school and work more satisfying experiences (p. 473) 

The first three of these six criteria relate to career education's efforts to equip 
all students with adaptability skills including: (a) basic academic skills; (b) good 
work habits; (c)a personally meaningful set of work values; (d) career 
decisionmaking skills; and (e) job seeking, job getting, and job holding skills. If 
students are equipped with such skills, they should be prepared to change with 
changes in the occupational society. Grubb and Lazerson's claim that many jobs 
are not arranged in "career ladders" is irrelevant. It is the individuaVs career, not 
the job's career, with which we are concerned. 

While, of course, career education is limited in its potential for solving current 
social problems, there are three such problems for which we do claim potential 
for making some positive contribution. These are: (a) the problem of productiv- 
ity; (b) the problem of reduction of sex stereotyping as a deterrent to freedom 
of occupational choice; and (c) the problem of reduction of race bias in limiting 
full freedom of educational and occupational opportunities. Given proper 
resources, I am not afraid of having career education evaluated on these 
measures. 

Certainly, career education's emphasis on education/work relationships and 
on lifelong learning both argue for its potential in developing avenues of upward 
mobility. As with many of the other criteria in this list, careei education makes 
no pretense of being, by itself, a sufficient vehicle. It does claim the potential for 
some positive impact. 

Finally, it is most difficult to understand how Grubb and Lazerson could 
claim that career education holds little or no potential for making school and 
work more satisfying experiences. If there is any single contribution that career 
education clearly claims, it is in this domain. Career education's approach in the 
classroom is built around conscious attempts to reduce worker alienation, among 
both students and teachers, in the classroom. It should make school more 
satisfying to both. If students understand themselves in terms of their own work 
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values, the potential is clearly present for making the work they do a more 
meaningful and satisfying experience for them. 

While this is not the proper place for yet another listing, 1 would urge all 
concerned with the question of criteria appropriate for use in evaluating career 
education to study carefully the nine learner outcomes for career education 
found in the OE policy paper, An Introduction to Career Education. It makes an 
interesting contrast to the lists found in Grubb and Lazerson's article. 

Concluding Remarks 

Career education is, to be sure, still ari evolving concept. Yet, the high degree 
of consensus found among career education practitioner. State coordinators of 
career education, and career education conceptualizers with respect to the OH 
policy paper. An Introduction to Career Education, makes it apparent that, on 
many basic points, consensus has already been attained. It is, I think, n^ost 
unfortunate that this consensus paper was completely ignored by Grubb and 
Lazerson as they prepared tlieir criticisms of career education. Career education 
welcomes criticism from those who disagree with the concepts we espouse. We 
feel, however, that it is not unreasonable to expect that those who disagree with 
us would pay some attention to our basic conceptual statements. I hope our 
future critics will do so. 
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OBSTACLES AND OPPORTUMITIES CAREER EDUCATION 



The current career education picture has caused two very old sayings to lur; 
through my mind: (a) "Adversity is the Mother of invention"; and (b)''VVe nevor 
promised you a rose garden/' Perhaps this presentation will help explain win i 
keep remembering those things. 

The career education picture has never looked brighter than it does at \\\c 
present time. Interest in and enthusiasm for career education continues to grow 
at the local, State, and national levels. At the local level, the number of 
communities initiating career education efforts on their own increases each year. 
At liie State level, both the quantity and the quality of State department of 
education leadership for career education is increasing rapidly. So, too, is the 
interest and actions of State legislatures in enacting career education legislation 
and in appropriating State funds for career education. At the Federal level, the 
number and diversity of national organizations, associations, and corporations 
endorsing career education has grown steadily over the last live years. Some 
Federal career education legislation has been enacted and further Federal 
legislative measures are currently being considered by the Congress. We have, 
indeed, come a very long way since 1971, 

As the concept of career education has been clarified, the problems we face in 
converting that concept into effective implementation efforts have also become 
more apparent. The promise of career education remains much more evident 
than does its effective delivery. The time has come to identify and to specifx' 
those basic restraints to implementation growing out of the career education 
concept. Only when such constraints are squarely faced can we plan effective 
solutions to overcome them. 

It is important to note that the constrairits have increased as the career 
education concept has been clarified. That is, we have chosen the hard, rather 
than the easy, route to take in championing career education as a reform 
movement in American education. Neither masochistic tendencies nor simple 
naivety have led us in this direction. Rather, we have chosen what seems to be 
the best route to take toward a long-range, permanent reform effort. Had we not 
chosen this route, career education, like many earlier reform attempts, would 
have been a fad with a predictably short life span. Career education is too 
important and too badly needed to run that risk. 

Here, I would like to identify and comment briefly on what I regard as the 
five major obstacles facing the implementation of career education. Following 
the identification of each, I would like to comment briefly on why we have 
chosen to face the obstacle and some of the current alternative solutions 
available for overcoming it. 

Obstacle 1: The Pendulum Problem 

The first obstacle is one that I would call "the pendulum problem.'* Basically, 
the problem is one of bringing a proper emphasis to education, as preparation 
for work, among the basic goals of American education. The troublesome word 
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here, of course, is ''proper/' Tlicre is no doubt but that more emphasis must be 
phieed on this educational uoal than has been apparent during the last 50 years. 
Neither is there any doubt but that, if we over-eniphasi/e this goal, some ofthe 
other basic goals of American education may suffer. There is no doubt but that. 
lor the vast nuijority of parents ii^ this Nation, one of the reasons tiiey send their 
children to schcx)l is so that they will be prep;ired for work after leaving the 
Uirmal education system. Neither is there any doubt but that parents also expect 
schools to accomplish other basic educational go;ils. 

The acquisition of basic academic skills, education for good citi/ensliip, the 
imparting of socialization skills, good physical and n^ental health, appreciation 
:ind understanding of our cultural heritage and piomise, and preparation for 
iiome and family life have, for many years, been among the basic goals of 
American education. None is any less important today than they were in the 
past. Hach represents a way of bringing pu pose and purposefulness-meaning 
;nul meaningfulness~to the teaching/learn- ^ process. We must make sure that, 
as we emphasi/e the career implications ol Aibjcct matter to students, we do not 
demean nor detract from any other basic goal of American education. 

Any basic goal of education, if given proper emphasis, holds positive potential 
for positively affecting all other basic educational goals. That is why they are 
cilled ''basic'' goals. Those people, such as we in career education, who 
concentrate our pritTiary attention on only one of the several basic goals of 
education must constantly search for ways in which our efforts can supplement 
and enhance, rather than compete with or impede, the attainment of all other 
basic goals. If we do not, our enthusiasm runs the risk of "swinging the 
pendulum" too Par in our direction -in which case it will surely swing back and 
we will have lost. 

Career education has attempted to overcome this obstacle by placing a 
primary emphasis on the need for purpose and purposefulness among both those 
who teach and those who learn and a secondary emphasis on our goal of primary 
interest- i.e., education as preparation for work. We have, as a result, never 
claimed that our goal is the only one-nor necessarily even the most important 
one - for students, educators, parents, and the general public to embrace. Rather, 
we have consistently claimed only that one of the reasons students go to school 
is so they can prepare themselves for work. 

The problem of what is a "proper" emphasis is, today, perhaps most clearly 
seen when we look at our system of higher education. For years, parents sent 
their children to college under an assumption that the college degree would help 
tliem get better jobs. Yet, among many college faculty members, this goal was 
not at all evident in their actions. In recent years, the economic value of a 
college education has rapidly and obviously declined. As a result, we see many- 
students and parents questioning the wisdom of college attendance— and many 
colleges hurrying to strengthen their programs of professional specialization. 
Sometimes, this has been done at the expense of the liberal arts-and,if so, the 
pendulum has swung too far. 
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Career education has urged those colleges who value the goal of education, as 
preparation for work, to demonstrate their values with operational efforts 
campus-wide. As part of this effort, career education advocates-at least those of 
us in OE-have tried to picture the importance of the liberal arts in attaining the 
goal of education as preparation for work. In doing so, we have pointed to the 
great potential \]\c liberal arts hold for providing students with adaptability skills 
required to change with change. In askin^ the liberal arts to recognize their 
potentiality here, we have never asked tliem to abandon nor downplay 
contributions the liberal arts make to other basic educational goals. 

If career education is successful, most colleges and universities will change in 
two ways: (a) so as to implement their stated goal of preparing students for 
work; and (b)so as to emphasize and clarify the multiple goals of higher 
education. This is what we mean by maintaining a "proper" emphasis. 

Obstacle 2: The Impotence Image 

A second obstacle to implementation facing career education is what I would 
call ^^the impotence image/' Most reform movements strive for success through 
seeking power and then using that power to convince people that change should 
occur. The career education concept holds that the greatest power of career 
education lies in its complete impotence-in its absolute dependence on the 
increased stiengthcning of a wide variety of existing educational programs. 
Career education has pictured itself as a concept to be applied throughout all 
educational programs at all levels of education-not as a new kind of program to 
be added to others that now exist. 

The basic reason for using this strategy is that it h reform of the entire system 
that we seek-not the overthrow of the current system nor the insertion of a 
new, separate effort to be added to all others that exist. It is our contention that 
one does not accomplish reform through a system of "add on" programs that 
leave the rest of the system free to continue "as is." Instead, we seek reform of 
every part of the educational system at every level and in every kind of 
educational setting. 

We. do not seek massive amounts of new educational dollars. Instead, we ask 
that dollars now available to education be spent in a different fashion. We do not 
ask for a new kind of specialist at the building level. Instead, we ask all currently 
employed staff members to change their attitudes and their actions. We do not 
ask teachers to add new cognitive content to an already over-crowded 
curriculum. Instead, we ask teachers to utilize the total resources of their 
community to help students learn more of the substantive content the teacher is 
supposed to teach. We do not ask for a new course nor for new buildings 
carrying the label of "career education." Instead, we ask that we utilize existing 
courses, staff members, and buildings to infuse the career education concept 
throughout the system of education. We do not seek to "bribe" schools to 
change with large amounts of new Federal dollars. Instead, we ask schools to 
change because they should 

The dollars we seek for career education are primarily ones to be used for 
people change-not for program "add ons" nor the salaries of a new breed of 



educational specialists. True, we do seek to add career education 'Ramrods" at 
the community level, but not at the building level. But that, we hope, will be 
paid for largely through redirecting current educational dollars. The cost of 
American education has risen very sharply in the last 20 years. Career education 
doesn't ask education to change in ways that wUl make it cost more. Instead, we 
ask the system to change in ways that are cost-effective. 

Thus, career education docs not seek change througli ^^bribes," orders, 
demands, or coercion. Instead, we seek to create opportunities for internal 
changes in the attitudes of both educators and non-educators in every 
community that result in action changes bringing an emphasis to education, 
as preparation for work. 

Obstacles: The Definitional Dilemma 

The third obstacle to be surmounted is one that 1 call ''the definitional 
dilemma." Tliis dilemma has arisen because of Qur attempt to redefine the 
four-letter word, "work"~and so to change the meaning of education as 
preparation for work. In view of tlie very widespread negative connotations 
associated with the word "work" on the part of the general public, this has 
become a very formidable obstacle indeed. There are many who stiU believe it is 
one that we cannot possibly hope to overcome. 

We have attempted to redefine work in ways that emphasize the human need 
of all human beings to do-to accomplish~to achieve. To become someone 
through doing something. To emphasize how each of us can produce benefits for 
others, not how others can provide help to us. I like to think of it as emphasizing 
welfare 9/ the individual rather than welfare /or the individual. "Work," as we 
have attempted to redefine it, becomes a humanistic rather than a purely 
materialistic word. 

There are several reasons why we have created this obstacle for ourselves. 
First, if we believe that career education is for all persons, it is obvious that 
"work," in a humanistic sense, will bt denied to many if we limit our conceptual 
efforts to the world of paid employment. For many, the humanistic meaning of 
"work" will have to be found in productive use of leisure time. In addition, all 
persons are going to have to learn how to make more productive use of leisure 
time. Thus, we have added the concept of unpaid work, as well as paid 
employment, to the goal of education as preparation for work. 

Second, one of education's basic tenets has been that society benefits most 
indirecUy thrcu^ meeting the needs of individuals directly. We do not want to 
try to change that tenet. The only way It can be retained is to redefine work so 
that it has a personal meaning for the individual. We firmly believe that, if this 
can be accomplished, both individuals in our society and the broader society 
itself will benefit. Career education seeks to help people find work, not just jobs. 
We cannot be true to our students if we attempt to, in effect, "brainwash" them' 
to like some of the dehumanizing kinds of jobs now existing in the occupational 
society. Instead, we must seek to help individuals in their efforts to humanize 
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the workplace for themselves. Thus, we have added a major hiimamstic 
dimension to the goal of education as preparation for work. 

Third, in these times of rapid societal and occupational change, education as 
preparation for work can no longer be limited in meaning to the acquisition of 
specific vocational skills needed for entry into the occupational society. Instead, 
it must include providing students with adaptabihty skills-including the basic 
academic skills, effective work habits, a personally meaningful set of work 
values, career decisionmaking skills, job-getting, job-seeking, and job-holding 
skills. Ciiication must become as concerned about helping its graduates get along 
and move up in the world of paid employment as it is with helping them gain 
initial entry into that world. Thus, we have added the concept of adaptability 
skills to tlie goal of education as preparation for work. 

Fourth, changing social patterns that find more and more women in the labor 
force are making major changes in the home and family structure in the United 
States. These trends appear sure to increase, rather than decrease, in the years 
iihead. It is thus imperative to add the concept of work in the home and family 
stnicture-for cll family members-to the goal of education as preparation for 
work. 

We see no point in trying to rekindle a proper emphasis on the goal of 
education as preparation for work if the goal itself is to be defined as it was 50 
years ago. Education is a part of society that must help its students live in the 
present and prepare for the future. The redefinition of work that we seek to help 
people understand and implement in their lives is one that we believe is 
appropriate in today's society and will become even more appropriate in the 
years ahead. 

Obstacle 4: The Teacher Trap 

Fourth, we have created for ourselves an obstacle that I would hke to call 
''the teacher trap.'' In brief, this obstacle has been created through our insistence 
that, while career education is a truly collaborative effort, the classroom teacher 
is the key person involved in its success-or its failure. 

We have taken this position because of our belief that, if change cannot be 
seen in the teaching/learning process, then real educational reform cannot be 
said to have taken place. If there is any truth in the slogan that "the business of 
business is business," then there is even more truth in the slogan that "the 
business of education is education." The prime delivery system for education has 
always been the teacher. Career education does not seek to change this. Instead, 
we seek to change teachers' attitudes, knowledges, and experiences in ways that 
will lead them to change their actions so as to result in the effective 
implementation of the career education concept. 

In terms of the history of education during the last 40 years, this is a most 
unusual avenue for use in attempting educational refomi. During this period, the 
typical edurational strategy has been one of adding new kinds of personnel who, 
initially, are charged with helping teachers help students and who then, after a 
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few years, become so specialized that they profess to produce special benefits 
for students independent of those available from classroom teachers. Career 
education has placed its basic hopes and trust in the classroom teacher. 

To overcome this obstacle, career education has asked for released time for 
teachers to study career education and to devise means of infusing career 
educaMon strategies into the teaching/learning process. Those who now urge 
teachers to "get back to the b;isics" must be willing to allow teachers the time it 
takes to devise means of encouraging students to learn the "basics.'' Career 
education is one potentially very effective vehicle for accomplishing this goal. 
We have great faith that teachers are, in great numbevs, both smarter and more 
creative than the educational ^'assembly line" has allowed them to be. Career 
education seeks to free teachers in ways that will allow them to demonstrate 
that our faith in them is not misplaced. 

Obstacle 5: The Collaborative Quandary 

Fifth, we face an obstacle I would label as "the collaborative ciuandary," 
Briefly, the problem is one of crying for education;il refonn while admitting, 
from the outset, that educators will never be able to bring about this reform by 
themselves. The problem may well be more readily understood if we recognize 
that, in fact, it is community reform-not just educational reform-that we seek. 
That is, we seek changes in educators, in parents, and in members of the 
busiiiess/labor/industry community, all of wliich are directed toward helping 
students understand and capitalize on the changing relationships between 
education and work. 

We have taken this action because we recognize that the world of schooling 
and the world of work can no longer be separated-either in segments of life 
space or in interaction-for most of our citizens today. Added to this is our 
conviction that sufficient resources exist now, in almost every community, to 
help most people understand and capitalize on education/work relationsliips 
much better than they have in the past where various segments of the 
community went their own separate ways. Massive new programmatic attempts 
to help students solve the education/work dilemma should not be sought until 
we have first done the very best we can with the resources available to us. We are 
convinced that a "what's do-able now" philosophy of prai^matic idealism is 
preferable to our past behavior which has typically stemmed from viewing the 
problem with alarm and then theorizing about needed, long-run, expensive 
solutions. 

To overcome this difficulty, we have encouraged the creation and operation 
of Community Career Education Action Councils with representation from all 
three major segments— educators, the business/labor/industry community, and 
the home/family structure. In such councils, each segment seeks advice and 
consultation, as well as cooperation, from the other segments. In the long run, 
however, each is also charged with a set of things to do-actions to take-not 
merely agreeing with actions others decide to take. It is an action Council, not 
merely an advisory Council, that we seek in career education. That is why we 



have, from the outset, pictured career education as a collaboraiivc, rather thaii as 
a cooperative, effort. 

The art of compromise is cr?jcial to tfie concept of collaboiatioiu We know it 
is easier for each of us to work alone than to make the acconnTKHlations required 
for us to work together. But we have worked alone fur far too long and our 
students have suffered as a result. It is time we worried less about how much 
credit each of us gets and for worrying more about how nuich help youtli really 
receive. Under such arrangements, where evaluation must be student-based, 
rather than program-centered, it will obviously be much easier to as.sign blame 
than to award credit for the cumulative effort. This should not deter us. 

Concluding Remarks 

These are, in my opinion, the five major obstacles we have created for 
ourselves througli the ways in which we have conceptualized career education. 
Many, many smalJer ones also exist but they need not be specified here. It is, as 
of now, still too early to deternfiine whetlier or not we can overcome these 
obstacles, nationwide, and so accomplish the reforms we seek. Tlie doubts that 
remain stem neither from a lack of resources nor from the lack of a reasonable 
rationale. Rather, they exist simply because we do not yet know whether or not 
people - e ducators, members of the business/labor/industry community, and 
parents-will come to care enough about the education/work dilemmas facing 
our youth so as to commit themselves to becoming active agents in devising and 
implementing solutions. I firmly believe that we will. 
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NEXT STEPS FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



Career education is an evolutionary, rather than a revohitionary, approach to 
educational reform. This must be true for a variety of reasons including: 
(a) attitudinal change does not come quickly or easily- and that, basically, is 
where implementation of the caiocr education concept must start; (b) as a 
developmental concept, career education asks for changes \n the entire system of 
Education, not just in one part or at one level; and (c) the kinds of changes being 
sought, since they operate neither fro?^^ ^ single organized segment of Education 
nor with the use of large amounts o ey, are strange to many educators and, 
as a result, difficult to understand. 

Thus, when one speaks of "ncM teps" for career education, the steps taken 
must be very small indeed. Carer liucation's current problems stem relatively 
more from the fact that we have u. i lo do too much too rapidly than from tlie 
fact that, in some areas, we have done too little too slowly. Any new movement 
in Education requires a large surge to get started-and career education, thanks 
to Sidney P. Marland, Jr., had such a surge. It seems to me advisable to solidify 
the po-i' I have now reached before embarking on another big surge. By 
this, I ,. don*t mean we shouldn't be sending out "scouting parties'* in 

new areas nor that we should be unwilling to help, in all possible ways, those 
who now express interest in joining with us. Certainly, 1 believe we should begin 
to move much more actively into postsecondary education with the career 
education concept. At the same time, it seems to me our major efforts must be 
directed toward solidifying and strengthening the implementation of career 
education at the elementary and secondary school levels. 

In keeping with this view, these remarks are divided into three parts. First, 
some comments will be directed toward solidifying the career education concept 
at the elementary and secondary school level. Second, the major conceptual 
concerns that affect career education at all levels of Education will be discussed 
in terms of next steps. Finally, brief remarks will be directed toward career 
education efforts at the postsecondar; level. 

Next Steps At The Elementary and Secondary School Levels 

Great strides have been made over the last five years, at the elementary school 
level, to both "invent" and to implement career education at the building level. 
Significant, but far less, progress has also been made at the junior and senior high 
school levels. I am convinced that this is true, in spite of some apparent 
contradictory data found in the recently completed AIR study. Much more 
remains to be done at these levels before we can claim that career education is, 
in fact, serving as an effective vehicle of educational reform. Here, I would like 
to identify what, in my opinion, are the major operational problems demanding 
our immediate and urgent attention. 
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1. Improving Comprehensiveness The Career Education Effort. The AIR 

data provided estimates that, while approximately 9,000 of the nations K-12 
public school systems have initiated some kind of career education activity, what 
AIR identified as ^'conipreliensive'' efforts were taking place in only about 3% of 
our public school districts. Wlien one realizes that what AIR described as 
^^comprehensive" was really far from what we would like to see, the seriousness 
of tiie problem becomes even more apparent. 

In practice, we find few school systems where the career education concept 
has been effectively implemented at the building leveljet alone throughout the 
system. Instead, we find isolated teachers-the innovative, creative, unafraid 
**self starters" bravely pursuing career education efforts in their classrooms. Even 
**self starters" will eventually lose their enthusiasm unless their enthusiasm and 
commitment is, in some way, re-enforced. I have a feeling that we have come 
about as far as possible by depending on **self starters." It is now time that 
systematic attempts be made to enlist the understanding and commitment of the 
vast majority of elementary and secondary educators to career education. To 
accomplish this, I am convinced that there is an immediate ard critical need to 
concentrate attention now on gaining understanding of and support for career 
education on the part of school administrators and school board members. 

To initiate a comprehensive career education effort will demand that money 
be available to purchase the time required for the kinds of "people change" 
career education seeks. Tlie fact that the amount of money required is relatively 
small does not mean that it is not crucial. It is not simply a question of providing 
money where none previously existed. Rather, it is a question of replacing the 
previously, but no longer, available vocational education funds and supplement- 
ing those funds with additional dollars. Whether the source of these dollars is 
local. State, or Federal funds is not nearly as important as is the availability of 
some funds. Even more important, current conditions preclude the addition of 
new kinds of dollar support and, instead, demand that we spend currently 
available dollars in a different fashion. This fact, more than any other, leads me 
to believe that a significant *'next step" must be directed toward school 
administrators and school board members. 

Without a concentrated drive toward increasing the comprehensiveness of 
delivery of career education, efforts to evaluate the success of our efforts carry a 
self-fulfilling prophecy of failure. Tlie evaluation of effectiveness of a treatment 
demand that the treatment really is applied. This, it seems to me, must be our 
first concern. 

2. Evaluating the Effectiveness of Career Education. Wherever comprehensive 
career education efforts now exist, there is a critical current need to engage in 
systematic evaluation of their effectiveness. Two factors have delayed this effort 
to date. First, many have pointed out that, because it is a developmental 
concept, the truly important long run effects of career education cannot be 
known for at least another 20 to 30 years. Second, much attention has been 
devoted to our lack of suitable instrumentation, in such domains as teacher/ 
student attitudes, work values, decisionmaking, and self concept, that is 
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currently hindering our efforts aimed at short-term evaluation of career 
education's effectiveness, 1 am convinced that, while both points are valid and 
important, neither can be allowed to serve as an excuse for failing to greatly 
increase our attempts to evaluate current comprehensive career education efforts 
wherever they can be found, 

As a vehicle for reform Education, career education should not be afraid to 
use traditional evaluative criteria-including increases in pupil achievement, in 
pupil attendance, and in school holding power. Of these, demonstrations of the 
ability of a career education approach to increase pupil achievement in the basic 
academic skills is. by far, the most crucial. While preliminary evidence available 
suggests that career education can have such an effect, this evidence is, at 
present, far too sparse and toe- susceptible to criticism for us to claim that career 
education, if properly applied, vv/7/ produce such results. With the current strong 
national push toward a "back to basics" emphasis, it seems to me especially 
crucial that comprehensive career education efforts demonstrate that, in fact, 
they can serve as an effective vehicle for improving basic academic achievement. 
I am not afraid to use this criterion providing a truly comprehensive career 
education effort is being applied. I am very fearful of using it with some of the 
efforts now being called "career education" that exist in many schools. 

3. Increasing Effectiveness Of Use Of Community Resources. Career edu- 
cation, from the outset, has pictured itself as a collaborative effort involving the 
formal education system with both the business/labor/industry community and 
with the home/family structure. While positive and significant beginning have 
been made in implementing this portion of the career education concept, much 
remains to be done which certainly qualifies as '*next steps" for career 
education. 

On .ifea requiring immediate attention is that of encouraging the initiation 
of local efforts aimed at implementing national policies of a variety of forces 
from the business/labor/;n Justry community-and then coordinating such 
efforts in ways that incrcLsc ti.e effectiveness of the career education effort. 
Current national programs directly linked to the career education effort exist in 
great numbers. They include those of such organizations us: (u) Chamber of 
Commerce; (b) Rotary, International; (c) American Legion; (d) Exploring 
Program of the Boy Scouts of America; (e) Girl Scouts of the USA; (Q National 
Council of Churches; (g) National Alliance of Businessmen; and (h) Junior 
Achievement. Individual corporations and major labor unions have also launched 
national efforts aimed at career education goals and objectives— including: 
(a) General Motors Corporation; (b) General Electric Company (c) American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company; (d) United Autoworkers; (c) United Rubber, 
Plastic, and Linoleum Workers; and (Q American Cyanimid Corporation, Each of 
these efforts is commendable and deseiving of full and enthusiastic support on 
the part of all concerned about career education. 

Most of the national organizations mentioned have State and local chapters of 
some kind. They could, and should, be fantastically valuable resources for use in 
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the implementation of career education. Three major **next step" problems 
currently face us here; (I) These national effortshave not, by and large, trickled 
down to the local level in ways that will allow local persons recognize the need 
and their potential for contributing positively to the career education effort. 
Like those of us in USOE, the rhetoric at the national level far exceeds the 
action at the local level; (2) The various national programs, while having much in 
common, also have some differences. Further, each has been pictured as an 
effort independent of all the others. If and when the national effort reaches the 
local level, there will be tremendous problems of coordinating such efforts in 
ways that ensure each complements and supplements, rather than competes, 
with the others. Since all impact on the schools, the education system will 
undoubtedly be faced with this task of coordination; and (3) these national 
efforts must not be allowed to preclude the critical importance and necessity for 
career education practitioners to work effectively, in a **1 on 1" basis, with small 
independent business establishments whose involvement will be crucial to 
successful implementation of a comprehensive career education effort. 

In the home/family area, career education efforts, to date, have bec*i largely 
limited to the use of parents as resource persons tor career education activities 
both within and outside the classroom. We have yet to begin a truly 
comprehensive and major effort to include the home/family structure itj;clf in 
the implementation of the career education concept. While, perhaps, it could be 
argued that some further delay in this area may be necessary, I am convinced 
that it cannot wait much longer. If it does not qualify as a "next step" now, it 
soon will. 

4. Labor Unions, Low Income Persons, and Career Education. Organized 
labor has resisted career education, in part, because of a fear that work 
experience efforts of career education might result in such dangers as ignoring 
minimum wage laws and taking jobs away from employed adults. Career 
education has responded by emphasizing the positive career exploration values 
associat3d with unpaid work experience. Unpaid work experience appeals very 
little to poor people-they already know what its like not to have money. If 
career education is to appeal to low income persons, there is a need to emphasize 
paid work experience for such persons. If career education is to fulfill its 
promises, it must appeal to both organized labor and to low income persons. 
This is a dilemma which can no longer be ignored as we proceed toward "next 
steps" in implementing the career education concept. 

The only way I know that this dilemma can be solved is through the active 
involvement of career education conceptualizers, labor union leaders, and 
representatives of low income persons in a problem solving mode. Expertise 
required to solve this problem obviously does not exist among the concep- 
tualizers of career education or it would have already been solved. Involvement 
of both organized labor and low income persons is essential. It would seem to 
me that this must be a high priority "next step" for career education. 
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5. Imprcving effectiveness of career education for special portions of the 
population. Current, and past, efforts of the Office of Career Education to 
support demonstration efforts aimed at meeting the career education needs of 
such persons as women, minority group members, the physically and mentally 
handicapped, and gifted/talented individuals have been consistently applied but 
not at a high level of dollar expenditure. This, in no way, reflects a lack of either 
interest or concern. Rather, it stems strictly from the way our current career 
education legislation is written. The AIR data indicate that considerable progress 
has been made, in all of these areas, by those seeking to implement career 
education. Yet, much remains to be done. 

There is no apparent way in which we, in the Office of Career Education, can 
do more with the funds now available to us. It seems to me that a significant, 
and much needed, "next step" for career education must be aimed at seeking the 
collaborative involvement of the major national organizations involved in 
implementing career education for these special, and obviously important, 
persons. The "mini-conferences" we have held involving representatives of such 
groups have given us a greater understanding of the problems involved. They 
have not resulted ir gaining any high degree of visible support from key national 
groups aimed at ensuring the effective delivery of career education for members 
of these special populations. We should not, and must not, stop here. 

6. Increasing the R & D Effort In Career Education. While R&D functions 
cannot legally be carried out now by OE's Office of Career Education, they can 
and are being conducted by our counterparts within NIE. Such efforts certainly 
need to be continued and increased both in variety and intensity. It would be 
inappropriate here for me to try to specify, with any level of exactness, the 
specific directions such efforts should take. That is, we in OCE do n')t dictate to 
NIE anymore than they dictate to us. Suffice it to say here that we recognize 
and support the need for continuing high NIE priority on R & D functions 
related to career education. It is very much a needed "next step." 

Next Steps In Conceptualization of Career Education 

As an evolving concept, the meaning of the term "career education" has 
undergone considerable change during the five years since Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 
tlrst u^;ed it as Commissioner of Education in USOE. It will undoubtedly 
continue to do so. As the concept matures, it seems inevitable that it will be put 
into broader perspective. Since no one can pretend to accurately portray the 
future, the "next steps'' listed here are more correctly thought of as 
representing my personal hopes and aspirations. While I will hopefully 
continue to change my mind as I learn more, the following represent conceptual 
**next steps" that, at present, I intend to fight for no matter where I may be 
employed: 

1. Retention of the word "work" as the bedrock of the career education 
concept. I feel very comfortable with our current OE definition of '\vork" that 
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emphasizes the human need of all human beings to do-to accomplish-to 
achieve. It is a need which Education should have always been consciously 
striving to meet. It will continue to be so. Our current definition, it seems to me, 
is one that will be germane for so long as we can see into the future in terms of 
predicted societal changes. It is finite enough in meaning so that we can: (a) say 
with some exactness what we are trying to emphasize with (b) pretending to 
make the term '^career education" synonomous with ''education" itself. 

2. Clarifying and emphasizing the CHANGING relationships between Edu- 
cation and Work. The goal of ''education as preparation for work" cannot 
continue to be viewed as limited in scope to providing persons with specific 
vocational skills that can be used by youth to enter the world of paid employ- 
ment. It seems to me that we will have to continue and increase our emphasis on 
broadening the meaning of this goal in ways that will allow the following 
additions to (Note: not substitutes for) this earlier meaning: (a) an emphasis on 
adaptability skills that will allow people to change with changes in the 
occupational society; (b)an emphasis on education/work relationships as ones 
covering almost the entire life span rather than ones to be viewed in a sequential 
pattern; (c) an emphasis on work performed as part of productive use of one's 
leisure time; (d)an emphasis on changing meanings of and divisions of work 
within the context of changing home/family relationships; and (e) an incfiased 
emphasis on reduction of both sexism and racism as deterrants to full freedom 
of work (Note: not just "occupational") choices. Too many persons have failed 
to recognize the need for career education in terms of the ways in which 
education/work relationships have, and will continue to have been, changed. 

3. Emphaiizing the multiple basic goals of American Education. As the 

career education concept matures, it seems to me it should result in a resurgance 
of the need for-purpose and purposefulness— of meaning and meaningfulness— on 
the part of all who teach and all who learn. It may well be that this emphasis will 
represent an even greater contribution to change in American education that can 
be seen only with our emphasis on education/work relationships as a basic 
reason for teaching and learning. At the same time, we must contiriue to place 
our primary emphasis on the need to bring a proper emphasis to our one 
goal-i.e. education as preparation for v/ork- among the several basic goals of 
Education or it will, once again, get "lost in the shuffle." 

4. Emphasizing educational reform through application of a concept \ 

believe career education will continue to operate as a reform movernenl in 
Education througli operating as a concept to be applied to all educational 
programs rather than as a new kind of program to be added to all those currently 
in existence. That is, we must continue to emphasize the need for *'people 
change" rather than for **program add-ons." Tliis is the only way reform can 
truly come about. We must continue to strive to make education more cost 
effective, not to make education cost more dollars. We want an increase in 
educational effort, but not in educational budgets. It means that we must plan 
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not be one that will come about easily or rapidly in my opinion. There are four 
basic obstacles to be overcome here. 

First, we should recognize that, in the history of American education, 
concepts of educational reform have been applied much more frequently at the 
K-12 than at the postsecondary education level. Persons in higher education have 
spent much more time urging reform on others than on advocating reforms for 
themselves. Where reform has occured in postsecondary education, it has 
typically taken the form of "add-on" emphasis in either types of educational 
institutions or programs within institutions, not in basic changes within 
educational personnel employed at a particular institution. Establishment of 
land grant colleges beginning in the last part of the 19th century emphasized a 
new kind of institution, not basic changes in those currently existing. Emergence 
of the community college movement, too, has resulted in a different form of 
postsecondary education, but not in a call for basic change within the total 
framework of postsecondary education. Within traditional institutions of higher 
education, we see today emergence of a wide variety of new kinds of educational 
programs and educational delivery systems. We do not see great change in the 
basic institutional structure. The kinds of changes posed by career education 
would affect most parts of the entire campus. This will not be easily 
accomplished. 

Second, those changes that have come to postsecondary education, over the 
years, appear to me to be primarily as a result of infusion of large amounts of 
new dollars that caused institutional re-direction. If the career education concept 
is to be applied to postsecondary education, it cannot, of course, be done 
through this method-or the concept itself would be destroyed. I have an 
unverified feeling that this approach to educational change may have difficulty 
gaining rapid acceptance among those who work in postsecondary education. 

Third, the current tendency of postsecondary education to respond to a call 
for an increased emphasis on education/work relationships has been one of 
increasing emphasis on professional specialization programs along with a relative 
de-emphasis on the liberal arts. This has resulted in a variety of philosophical 
arguments regarding what is popularly described as "liberal arts vs career 
oriented education." To those of us in career education, of course, this is a 
specious argument and one that would not exist if people fully understood the 
career education concept. In spite of this, such arguments have been raised and, 
as a result, resistance to career education efforts has been heightened on many 
campuses. This resistance may be difficult to overcome. 

Finally, my biggest worry about efforts to introduce and to implement the 
career education concept in postsecondary education stems from the primary 
importance career education places on internal changes within members of the 
teaching faculty leading to a variety of changes in the teaching/learning process. 
Having been a university faculty member since 1950, 1 believe I know what I am 
talking about when I say the nercsr.ity for this kind of change poses a set of very 
formidable challenges. I leai that it will be difficult to convince many faculty 
members in postsecondary education to read even the basic literature in career 
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education as a basis for deciding whether or not they wish to change. Most, I 
believe, feel that they scarcely have time to keep up with th^ literature in their 
own professional specialty, let alone read literature from another field. To 
suggest the need for meaning and meaningfulness to come from moie than the 
substantive content itself is sure to be insulting to many faculty members. Yet, 
unless change comes about in terms of both the attitudes and in die actions of 
'• .dividual faculty members, implementation of the career education concept in 
postsecondary education will not be fully achieved. I see no way this problem 
can be avoided or regarded as unimportant. 

Let me again emphasize that I do not believe implementation of the career 
education concept in postsecondary education will be impossible. I do believe it 
will be relatively more difficult and time-consuming than at the K-1 2 levels. 

Concluding Remarks 

Whenever one speaks of **next steps," there is an inherent implication that we 
must do better than we are doing at present. As a result, a discussion of "next 
steps'* almost inevitably leads one to look at present efforts with less than 
complete enthusiasm. I recognize and acknowledge that I have been guilty of 
that in this presentation. ' 

Because of this, I feel a strong need to conclude this presentation in a more 
optimistic fashion. Personally, I am neither disappointed or ashamed about 
progress ihst, to date, has been made in developing and implementing the career 
education concept. Never has a concept evolved so quickly with so much 
enthusiasm in ro many parts of the country and among such a wide variety of 
audiences with so few dollars. The concept is strong and is getting stronger. 
Career education has done more than many previous efforts in that it has gone 
beyond simply identifying problems and has moved actively toward beginning to 
solve them. It has done so with a minimum of dollars and a maximum of 
professional commitment to change. It has not called for a vast series of costly, 
time-consuming new programmatic efforts but, instead, has operated on a 
philosophy that asks us to discover the very best we can do with the total 
community resources now available to us before asking for any new large 
financial resources. As we recognize the obvious fact that much more remains to 
be done, let us also recognize that we have already accompl'-hed a very great 
deal under what, at best, have been very difficult conditions, j am very, very 
proud and appreciative of those who have worked and who continue to work in 
the career education crusade. I remain very confident and optimistic regarding 
the future of career education. 
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